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THE DUKE OF PERSIGNY’S CONVERSION. 


JN return for the tares which some enemy by night had 
AZ. sown among the wheat of M. Emme Ottivier, the French 
Liberals have got into the Imperial stables and doctored one 
of the Emprror’s crack horses. M. pe Perstany, the AcHaTes 
of the Narotron dynasty, had served his chief at home and 
abroad, through evil report and good report, with a constancy 
generally supposed to be more typical of the canine than of the 
Latin race. At last, success dawned upon the adventurous 
couple, and the eagles of the second Empire succeeded in 
passing the temporary barrier of Boulogne, and reaching to 
the Tuileries and Notre Dame. /ENeEas became an Emperor, 
and Acuates a Minister of State. If M. pe Persieny had 
rested here, the Liberals never would have got at him. As 
fortune, however, would have it, he went out of office and 
became a Duke: Literary leisure, which is one of the luxuries 
of men of rank, an honest desire to read history, that fatal pas- 
sion for letter-writing which has been the ruin of so many of our 
statesmen, and lastly, the society of M. EmmLe pe Grrarpin, to- 
er have proved as dangerous to the political orthodoxy of 

e Duke of Persiany as the acquaintance of a Zulu and a love 
of arithmetical inquiry would be toa Christian Bishop. M. pe 
Persiany, on his retirement, began to think and to study—two 
occupations into which no enthusiast should plunge. The 
book which he selected was the History of England, and, like 


’ the Eunuch of Ethiopia, he sat in his chariot and read, scarce 


understanding what was written. By the chronological 
growth of his political theories, outsiders have been able to 
recognise the particular page of Hattam or MacavuLay at 
which his finger rested. Some months ago, a public justifica- 
tion of the despotism of the Second Empire, by the analogy of 
what was done after the English Revolution, proved that the 
worthy still in the days of the licensing system, if 
he had even got beyond the times of Lestrance. The 
interval since M. pe Persieny’s last great banquet has not 
been passed in ignoble idleness, He has got through more 
Macavutay. It is now the year of grace 1695. The Cen- 
sorship Law has expired. There is an old story which 
relates how, twenty years after the battle of Salamanca, 
an old Cambridge tutor came down beaming to his pupil- 
room and dismissed his class in triumph for the day. 
He had that morning arrived at the back number of the 
Gentleman's Magazine which contained the great intelli- 
gence, and was anxious that all his friends should share his 
patriotic excitement. M. pr Persicny seems to have made an 
equally fresh and a no Jess inspiriting discovery about English 
progress, and is sincerely anxious that France should keep 
exact and faithful pace with what England was two hundred 
years ago. Having met with a missionary Pamir in the 

n of M. Eire pe Girarpin, who expounds to him the 
meaning of the text, he has, with much frankness, stepped 
down into a wayside pool and baptized himself a Liberal at 
once. 

It is said, not without some show of probability, that 
the French Emperor himself has been overwhelmed with 
consternation at the news that his favourite horse has 
bolted. A courteous invitation of the Duke to Com- 
piégnes has hardly concealed the fact. With courtesies 
as winning and as well timed, the Vatican often invites 
an erring Bishop to Rome, in order to find out, by personal 
examination, what on earth he is about. Nobody suspects 
M. ve Perstany’s integrity. To doubt his devotion to the 
Imperial family would be to question the fidelity of the 
Aspiet of the Second Empire. But it is naturally a melan- 
choly sight to see this innocent-hearted Duke wandering all 
by himself into the wilderness of political heresy, and tumbling 


the General of the Jesuits. The Head of the Imperial Faith 
has writteh to deplore the hastiness of his too ingenuous 
apostle. If the Duke of Prrsiany must read, what evil 
spirit obliges him to write? To dissipate the rumours 
of Parisian gossip, and partly perhaps in assertion of 
his own dignity, the Duxe has permitted his correspon- 
dence with M. pe Girarpin to be published. There seems, 
after all, to have been nothing very violent about the 
flirtation. It belongs to the order of those Platonic and in- 
teresting relaxations in which men of letters and ladies of 
quality indulge themselves without danger to their virtue or 
to their party, as the case may be. The importance of it 
consists mainly in the fact that M. pe Persteny, in his day, 
has been the Bouun of the French press. He has attempted, 
and with some success, to fashion all French newspapers upon 
the model of the original London Gazette, and to edit them 
from the office of some State Minister’s clerk. The journals 
of Paris have been taught to tremble at the scratching of his 
pen and the snipping of his scissors. The news that M. pe 
Pensiaxy is among the prophets will, therefore, be edifying to 
the proprietors of the several editorial fiacres which for 
years past have been plying for hire in the vicinity of the 
Tuileries. All will be anxious to peruse the argument of 
M. Ente pe Girarpix which has proved so convincing. It 
is one tinged itself with Imperialism, and fitted to touch the 
mind of an ex-Minister. It may not be found developed at 
much length in the Areopagitica, but to an Imperialist it is 
likely to be as plausible as any of Mittoy’s most sonorous 
reasonin The ion is not that the French press 
has much valuable advice to offer to the Government, which 
at present is strangled before utterance. On the contrary, 
the suggestion is that the futile criticisms of a worthless 
body may safely be despised. Silenced by the Executive, 
newspapers in Paris enjoy at present the secret yr pe of 
the public. Once give them rein, and we shall public 
sympathy shift to the side of the Executive. Such is the 
view of M. Emice ve Girarpin, but it is difficult not to sus- 
esi the veteran journalist of a gentle dissimulation when we 

ear him so affably discoursing to the lion on the great public 
advantage of removing the lion’s paw. 

At the very hour that M. pe Persiaxy was loudly 
avowing his admiration of liberty and his appreciation of the 
English press, Serjeant GLover and the shade of the Morning 
Chronicle ap upon the stage on this side of the Channel 
to give weight to his words. Despite the failure of Serjeant 
GLover’s lawsuit, it is easy to see that the Duxe has taken 
liberties in his day with more than one literary beauty, and 
that the gay Morning Chronicle has been one of the victims 
of his fascjnating arts. Perhaps all that his 
means to say is, that he would substitute the golden chains of 
interest for the iron coercion of fear, and that it is not, after 
all, necessary to frighten the French press in order to obtain 
its favour. If it were possible for the Empire to plant 
Morning Chronicles all over France, a régime of newspaper 
frailty might prove no bad substitute for a régime of news- 
paper suppression. But both in England and in France, 

DE Persiany seems, till this month, to have acted always 
on the principle that the tg is an engine which must either 
be used or crushed. e French Government, wise ia its 
generation, has invariably gone upon the plan of demanding 
either its virtue or its life. In spite of the Duxe’s apparent 
conversion, the facts remain the same, and the Imperial theory 
cannotalter. The tree of political knowledge has a fruit whose 
taste must operate powerfully upon the masses; and if the 
Emperor Napo.eon gave the journalists of France their heads, 
he might find himself before long in the position of Parton 
with the Horses of the Sun. It is difficult for the Emperor 


_ from sheer naiveté into the web of an aged spider like M. pe to know what is to be done. The French people appear 
\Girarprs, for whom he is, in political discussion, as little of a | somewhat indifferent to the fate of the literary classes, and 
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intelligence oppressed. If Napoxgon III. were convinced that 
the nation wanted a free press, he probably would be com- 

lied to grant it; but he is convinced of nothing of the 
Kind. The true reason that M. pe PrrsicNy is altering his 
opinion is not perhaps, after all, that the situation of the Empire 
is growing more untenable. It isasimpler solution to suppose 
that M. pr Persiayy has betaken himself to his library, and is 
fast becoming a literary man. He is reading himself into 
a liking for the educated classes, at whom, in common 
with French Democrats, he has often pointed many an 
honest sneer. But France at large has not yet demanded 
the emancipation of political literature, though retired politi- 
cians may be preparing to bestow it. There is much 
excuse to be made for the nonchalance with which a country 
weary of revolution and tempest looks upon the compulsory 
inactivity of its journalists. France perhaps is not sorry to 
think that the restless giants who have given her so much 
trouble are to be buried for the next few years under a 
massive and immovable Pelion. In thissense M. pe Persiany 
has a just right to say that public opinion is not ripe for 
the change which his correspondent proposes. But internal 
political life is impossible without the freedom of the press, 
and so long as Frenchmen are willing to suspend the latter 
they must be willing to see the former suspended too. 


SPAIN AND PERU. 


y one recent fancy of Spain for little wars is one of the 
oddest peculiarities of a generation fertile in political 
paradoxes. Mr. Cospen used, some time since, to assert, and 
Mr. Buck.e to prove by due philosophical formulas, that war 
was obsolete as well as absurd. If Mr. Buckz had lived till 
now, he might easily have devised some new theory to account 
for the postponement of the positivist millennium. Mr. Conpen 
candidly confesses that his eloquence has been powerless 
against the folly of nations and Governments, and he is in fact 
himself the zealous advocate of the bloodiest and most ex- 
peusive war of modern times. If the Americans are justified 
in exterminating rebels who might otherwise possess the 
estuary of the Mississippi, it will be difficult to persuade 
other Powers that they are not entitled to acquire or to 
recover any territory that they may desire. Mr. Coppen 
applauds the United States for insisting on the reconquest of 
the territory which they bought from Napotzon for a con- 
siderable sum sixty years ago. Up to that time, Nature had 
not declared that the Mississippi or the Gulf of Mexico was 
inseparably annexed to the English portion of America, for 
Florida had been settled by the Spaniards, and Louisiana by 
the French. A purchase, however, confers a valid title ; and, 
according to Mr. Cospen, the power of converting a country 
into a barren lake involves the right to possess its surface, in 
despite of the wishes of the inhabitants, or, in the last resort, to 
submerge them and their territory. Similar doctrines have pre- 
vailed since the beginning of history, and, as long as they retain 
their influence, there is no chance that war will cease. Xerxes 
found himself unable to tolerate the insolent independence of 
Greece, and ALexanper found it n to annex Asia. 
Cxsar held that the possession of the whole of Gaul and the 
invasion of Britain were indispensable to the security or the 
greatness of Rome; and Napo.eon, in the latter part of his 
reign, never allowed a year to pass without converting some 
neighbouring province into a French department. Mr. 
Coxspen and his American friends may quote numerous pre- 
cedents for their theory of legitimate conquest, and they ought 
to be flattered by the sympathetic outburst of Spanish am- 
bition. Three or four years ago, the mulattoes of San Domingo 
were surprised by the information that they longed to resume 
their forgotten allegiance to their former Mother-country. One 
of their military adventurers had, without consulting his 
countrymen, sold them to Spain; and they have since been 
forced to form the first instalment of a revived Colonial 
Empire. It would seem that the success of the experiment 
has encouraged the Government to dream of reconstituting the 
famous Monarchy of Spain and the Indies. 

It is the misfortune of Peru to be the next subject of ex- 

iment. For the present, indeed, the Spanish Ministers 
profess only to demand satisfaction for some imaginary wrong ; 
but it is evident that the ancient claim of sovereignty is ready 
to be reproduced, if circumstances are favourable. The con- 
quest of Pizarro creates a more ancient and not less respect- 
able title than the purehase of Louisiana and Florida, and it is 
only forty or fifty years since the Peruvians acquired their 
independence by an unnatural rebellion, which was wholly 
devoid of legal or constitutional right. Mr. Jerrerson Davis 
is provided with a plausible interpretation of the Federal 
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Constitution, but Borivar relied exclusively on the will of the 
Peruvians themselves, and on the inability of Spain to prevent 
secession. Although a generation or two has passed away 
since, in Cannina’s magniloquent phrase, the New World was 
called into being to redress the balance of the Old, successive 
Spanish Governments have carefully abstained from recognising 
the independence of Peru. Puuir II. and his successors took 
eighty years to understand that the United Provinces had 
become a powerful Republic, instead of a cluster of Spanish 
dependencies; and it must be admitted that the South 
American States fall far short of Holland in vigour .and 
civilization. ‘The Spaniards notoriously cling, with excusable 
obstinacy, to memorials of their former greatness, though 
no politician suspected till a recent period that attempts 
would be made to resume the dominion of any of their revolted 
colonies. The rapid growth of national strength and 
prosperity since the termination of the civil wars produced a 
general desire to prove to the world that military spirit and 
political ambition were also reviving. The Moorish war 
was intended to serve as a parade, or a review, of the Spanish 
army; and the enterprise of San Domingo was perhaps 
intended as a practical answer to the frequent menaces which 
had been directed by the United States against Cuba, 
Renewed youth and hereditary spirit urged the regenerated 
nation to leave the nest where it had long brooded in 
obscurity, and cupidity and pugnacity now drive it into a 
conflict with the not very formidable dragons which inhabit 
the Pacific coast of South America. Some of the older generals 
of the army, including Narvaez himself, still remember the 
petty battles on the American continent in which they 
acquired their first experience of war; and there is, perhaps, a 
pleasurable excitement in the hope of correcting the reverses 
of their youth. 


Although the present Ministers are apparently determined to 
force 1 war upon Peru, their predecessors were indebted to 
chance, and to the unauthorized violence of a naval officer, for 
the quarrel which furnishes a pretext for hostilities. A minor 
dispute had previously arisen in consequence of some alleged 
failure on the part of the Peruvian Government to protect the 
property of a Spanish settler. ‘There would have been no 
difficulty in obtaining redress by proper diplomatic applica- 
tion, but Spain employed an agent, under the title of 
Commissioner, which had been borne in colonial times by the 
representatives of the Crown, for the obvious purpose of with- 
holding the acknowledgment of Peruvian independence. The 
Government of Peru offered to receive the same person in 
the character of an Envoy, and in the meantime the original 
matter in discussion necessarily remained unsettled. The 
baffled Spanish diplomatist induced the Admiral on the station 
to seize the Chincha Islands, which produce, in the form 
of guano, a large part of the Peruvian revenue; and he 
afterwards invented an imaginary series of plats, in which 
his personal safety was supposed to have been seriously 
threatened. The terrified Spaniard described a voyage to 
Panama in which he had been pursued by a fierce Peruvian 
tailor, who had alternately alarmed his excited imagination 
with the dagger and the bowl. When the complaint was laid 
before the Government of Madrid, even Spanish gravity was 
unequal to the adoption of a narrative which proved the perse- 
cuted diplomatist to be either an impostor or a madman, and 
in either case an abject coward. The grievance of the tailor 
and his designs was tacitly dropped, and, in a general circular, 
the Spanish Government formally disclaimed any intention of 
claiming sovereign rights in Peru. It was evident that the 
petty pretext of the quarrel might be easily removed, and 
there was reason to hope that the whole dispute might be 
amicably settled. Yet, although the seizure of the Chinchas 
has been expressly disavowed, the Admiral still retains the 
islands, and the little naval force of Peru is incapable of 
recovering possession. Further warlike measures on one 
side or both appear to be in preparation, and the 
Spanish papers even threaten the neighbouring Republic 
of Chili with a declaration of hostilities for proclaiming 
that coals are to be regarded as contraband of war. If 
Spain could enlist a body of partisans in Peru, it 
might not be impossible to prosecute an invasion in aid 
of civil war, but the populations of the South American 
States appear to be exceptionally unanimous in objecting to 
the restoration of the ancient system. Although Peru is 
neither populous nor warlike, it has a large and mountainous 
territory, and it possesses the great advantage of being a long 
way off from a European invader. If reconquest seemed 
probable, the other revolted colonies might perhaps think it 
their interest to send assistance to Peru. ‘The dispute will not 
improbably terminate with the retention of the islands, and 
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Spain will wait for another occasion to display her new-born 


pugnacity. 

If, on the other hand, the Spanish Government and nation 
desire to prosecute the enterprise, they may find encourage- 
ment in the success of the French invasion of Mexico. In 
almost all parts of South America, a European conqueror may 
plausibly profess himself to be engaged in a crusade against 
anarchy and misgovernment. The Mexican enterprise itself 
at one time flattered Spanish ambition, and natural dis- 
appointment was felt when the Emperor of the Frencu 
monopolized the danger and the profits of the undertaking. 
Peru is almost as famous as Mexico, and as many fine 
things might be said about the heirs of the Incas as about 
the successor of Montezuma. If Spain is far inferior to 
France in military resources, she has also more limited 
demands on her finances and her army. Spain has no 
Algeria to keep in order, and hitherto the claim of the 
Government to assist in regulating the affairs of Europe has 
been set aside by the Great Powers who form the supreme 
European tribunal. It is said that every man of moderate 
fortune can afford one expensive hobby, if he rigidly 
abstains from every other form of extravagance. Secure 
within the barrier of the Pyrenees, and having no probable 
cause of quarrel with any neighbour, Spain may perhaps 
indulge in experimental wars in South America, especially as 
they can be discontinued whenever they are found unduly 
troublesome and costly. It will be much safer and cheaper 
to blockade the Peruvian ports than to replace the French 
garrison of Rome. The majority of contemporary wars are 
so unnecessary that perhaps the aspirations of optimists may, 
notwithstanding repeated disappointments, be gratified by a 
future reaction in favour of general peace. England is at 
present the only country which, either in fact or in profession, 
entertains both a disinclination and a conscientious ob- 
Frenchmen are always guarding against 
fabulous dangers on their frontiers, and they vaguely 
believe that they have a mission to propagate by arms certain 
indefinite or imaginary ideas. All Germany is at this 
moment complacently ruminating on the recent conquest of 
a coveted province, and Italy is ruining itself in the hope of 
completing an acquisition which would be legitimate if it 
were practicable. The Spanish Government lately announced, 
in a solemn publication, that a Royal baby must be educated 
as a soldier, because the command of armies is the proper 
employment of kings. Englishmen may hope that an absurd 
and immoral habit of thought will hereafter be exchanged 
for sounder doctrines; but spectators of the American war, 
observing the conversions which it has effected among 
English philanthropists, cannot yet cherish a sanguine belief 
in the proximity of universal and perpetual peace. 


LORD GREY’S REFORM BILL. 


ORD GREY’S republication of his work upon Reform is 
opportune upon many accounts. No fitter time for the 
theoretical discussion of such a subject could be found than 
one when the controversy is not likely to be embittered by 
any immediate fear or hope of practical results. ‘The time 
will probably come, though apparently after a long interval, 
when the subject will be again agitated by ambitious and 
powerful men for their own ends. It is important that, 
when that hour arrives, they should find the public familiar 
with the question in all its aspects, and no longer blinded 
by the sophistries by which it has been hitherto ob- 
secured. Just when a general election is impending, and 
when the question, with whatever insincerity, will certainly 
be discussed, the reappearance of a judgment upon it so 
complete and so passionless cannot fuil to be opportune. 
In his previous edition, Lord Grey had contented him- 
self with examining the principles upon which a new 
Reform Bill should be founded. In the present, ‘he goes 
further, and exposes himself to the criticism to which he 
has subjected the work of others by proposing a plan of his 
own. He still adheres to the project, suggested in his first 
edition, of procuring the passage of his Reform Bill by a 
Upon an 
Address from both Houses, the QuEEN is to remit the question 
to a Committee of the Privy Council, composed of all the pro- 
minent politicians on both sides. Lord Grey still indulges in 
the belief that the deliberations of such a body would issue 
in an intelligible and practicable scheme of Reform, 
and that, under the combined protection of the opposing 
leaders, such a scheme would pass through Parliament 
without difficulty. He rests his renewed advocacy of this 


plan upon the fact that each of the two parties, acting by 
itself, has ignominously failed in the passing of a Reform 
Bill. It would be hasty to infer that the two negatives. 
combined would, in this case, make an affirmative, and 
that the junction of two ignominious failures would issue 
in a brilliant success. We can only repeat the remark 
we made upon this proposal six years ago. The combination. 
projected is a mere chimera. Each party would stultify 
itself by the confession that the party Government under 
which they had been fighting was a grievous error, and that 
the evils of antagonism were so great that no benefits could 
outweigh them. Parties may combine for objects which stand 
outside the field of party struggle. They may even join upon 
questions which only afiect party interests in a secondary degree. 
But a Reform Bill is a life and death question to them. Ac- 
cording to the adjustment of its provisions, their future destiny 
will be shaped. It is an instrument for fixing their relative 
strength as long as it remains in force. According as its 
operation is Conservative or Liberal, Conservatives or Liberals 
will enjoy all that politicians struggle for—power and place, 
the disposition of patronage, the choice of a policy, the 
triumph of cherished principles. Unless party conflict be a 
mere show, a spectacle exhibited for the amusement of spec- 
tators, conflicting parties never can agree to a measure that 
is to determine finally which of them is to be master of 
the other. 


It is quite clear that any bill which affects the balance of 
political strength must be passed as the result of the victory 
of one party over the other. This is undoubtedly one 
of the great difficulties in the way of legislation of this kind. 
A Reform project, to be successful, must be simple and com- 
monplace enough to furnish material for a good party cry. 
Moderate counsels, philosophic adjustments, elaborate con- 
trivances to secure fairness to both sides, have little chance of 
calm consideration in the heat of a party struggle. It is too 
probable that, if any Reform Bill is ever carried in England b 
which the balance of political power will be materially affected, 
it will be of the rough and ready kind advocated by Mr. 
Baines and Mr. Bricur. It is not likely that so well- 
balanced a scheme as that of Lord Grey will find much 
favour with the leaders of a successful agitation, or that 
changes so large as those he proposes will be entertained by 
any House of Commons except under external pressure. The 
main objects of his scheme are to protect minorities by “ cu- 
“ mulative ” voting, and to secure a sufficient supply of com- 
petent statesmen by enabling the House of Commons to elect 
members into itself. First, he would equalize the county 
and borough franchise. Then he would suppress all con- 
stituencies where the voters are below a certain minimum. 
The seats so obtained he would bestow partly on universities 
and learned bodies, and on guilds to be formed of the work- 
men belonging to each trade throughout the United Kingdom 
—partly upon the larger constituencies, so as to give fewer 
constituencies with a larger average of members to each. In 
these constituencies each elector would have a “ cumulative 
“vote; ” that is to say, he would have as many votes as there 
were members to elect, and he might bestow them, if he 
pleased, all upon one candidate. In this way a minority 
might count upon obtaining one out of three or four members. 
Lord Grey further suggests that, to secure responsibility and 
avoid some of the expenses of elections, indirect election should 
be adopted. Every twenty voters would every year select 
an elector to represent them in case of a dissolution. Even 
the largest constituencies would thus be reduced to a man- 
ageable compass. The notorious failure of a similar con- 
trivance to break the force of popular passion in the United 
States does not deter Lord Grey. If the electors were not 
selected occasionally, but annually, Lord Grey believes that 
the practice of neutralizing their intervention by pledging 
them to a particular candidate would not obtain. But the 
members thus elected would not constitute the whole House 
of Commons. Lord Grey fears, not without reason, that, after 
the annihilation of the small boroughs, the supply of states- 
men in the House would become embarrassingly scanty. He 
proposes, therefore, that a certain number of members should 
be elected by the House itself—some by a simple vote, so as to 
enable a Ministry to introduce any clever men of whom it 
might have need; some by a cumulative vote, so as to 
give the Opposition a similar chance; and further, that 
a fixed number should be elected, by a cumulative vote, to 
hold their seats for life. In this way he contemplates that 
the leaders of both sides would be secured against popular 
caprice. 

It is impossible to deny that the scheme displays a thorough 


| command of the subject, and is conceived in a temperate and 
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impartial spirit. But besides the practical objection that 
may be taken to its complication, it is open to criticism on 
other grounds. Great unpopularity would attach to the 
nominees. It might often happen that, in a close division, a 
uestion would be carried by the votes of the nominees, and 
Ses to whom the decision was unwelcome would not fail 
to make use of the fact. A still more objectionable result 
would be, that all the clever men in the House would 
probably be nominees. A party would always elect its 
strongest men to that position; the supply of strong men 
is limited; and none of them would go through the cost 
and the humiliation of a contested election when they 
could get into Parliament by the easier road of nomination. 
Such a result would not read an edifying lesson upon the 
value of representative institutions either to foreign nations 
or ourselves. But a far graver objection to the whole scheme 
is that it deals with only a portion, and that the least im- 
portant portion, of the dangers of Reform. Lord Grey’s whole 
thoughts are absorbed in answering the question ‘“ How is the 
“King’s Government to be carried on?” ‘The lamentable 
exhibition of incompetency which has been witnessed at 
Washington has probably suggested this to him as the chief 
evil to be apprehended from democracy. But, in England, a 
democratic Reform Bill would bring with it a danger to which, 
on account of their more equal division of property, the 
United States are less exposed. We have to guard against 
the possibility of the poor obtaining more political power 
than the possessors of property, and against the insecurity 
to property that would be the result. Against this peril 
Lord Grey offers no guarantee whatever. He makes 
the Constitution more democratic by the destruction of 
the small constituencies and the lowering of the county 
franchise; but he gives no securities to property in return. 
He has many elaborate schemes for providing that the minority 
in point of numbers shall be represented up to their numbers, 
both at the hustings and in the division lobby. So far as they 
go, such provisions are doubtless salutary. But the question 
which party is to be the majority and which the minority is still 
to be decided by the mere numbers of the voters in the con- 
stituencies. Though care is taken that the smaller number in 
the sum shall not be treated as non-existent, it is still nothing 
but an arithmetical constitution after all. The varying size of 
the present constituencies is the chief security we now retain 
against a purely numerical system of government. Lord 
Grey abolishes this security, but he gives us no other in its 
stead. It is clear that such a proposal will not allay those 
prehensions on the part of the owners of property which for 

R + present have arrested the Reform movement. No doubt it is 
very difficult to accomplish the object desired. The balance 
is so evenly adjusted now that the slightest shock will disturb 
it. It is impossible to make any considerable advance to- 
wards a system of equal electoral districts without giving a 
dangerous preponderance to the ten-pounders in the larger 
towns; and yet, without such a concession, a Reform Bill 
would satisfy nobody. It is possible that a solution of the 
difficulty might be found in a modification of the principle of 
indirect voting, after the precedent that has been set in Prussia. 
The number of voters who should be entitled to select an 
elector might be made to vary inversely according to the amount 
of direct taxation paid by the voter. Many other contrivances 
might be suggested for neutralizing the numerical preponder- 
ance of the poorer and less-informed class. But all such 
utionary measures are open to the fatal objection that 

it would be hopeless to carry them in the face of the 
judice which their novelty would excite, joined to the 
itter antagonism of those who long for a complete democracy. 


MR. DISRAELI AT OXFORD. 

WHEN Saut took his place among the company of the 

prophets, his presence must have seriously disconcerted 
the old and orthodox Churchmen of Israel. And there is 
this point of resemblance between the son of Kisu joining 
the ranks of the prophets of Gilgal, and Mr. Disragtt at the 
Oxford Theatre, that, in either case, the religious zeal was an 
inspiration in the shape of an afterthought. We shall not 
insist on the fact that, in both instances, the origina] object 
was only to seek asses, because the result was different in the 
two cases. Although in each the asses were found, Saut 
did not find them, but Bensamin did. Should the Church 
of England, and Churchmen generally, accept the leader- 
ship of the Tory partisan, they will only have them- 
selves to thank if a good cause is degraded into a party 
instrument. In Mr. Disragwi’s hands, a Church party is 
a convenient weapon. We are on the eve of a dissolution. 


For the moment, there is a unanimity amongst influential 


clergymen which is quite a novel phenomenon in English 
Church history. Dr. Pusey and the Record are sworn 
friends. Archdeacon Denison, who a few years ago proposed 
that the Bishops should be expelled from the House of Lords, 
now urges that the existence of Christianity among us depends 
on the maintenance of the union of Church and State. 
The country clergy, alarmed and disquieted by the progress 
of the critical school, eagerly clutch at any and every pro- 
posal for keeping things quiet, and putting down a spirit with 
which they know themselves to be controversially impotent to 
deal. When all that a large and frightened, but in its way 
sincere and resolute, body wants is a head, a less practised 
statesman than Mr. DisrakE.t might reasonably snatch at what 
is really a golden opportunity. For the first time for many 
years, a well-managed Church party might exercise some 
considerable influence on the hustings. Churchmen have 
learned very accurately, perhaps too accurately, the tactics of 
the Liberation Society. So excellent a person as Dr. Pusry 
counsels the Church to influence the country and Parliament 
through the elections. The actual collapse cf Dr. Forster’s 
strategy might have acted as a warning against repeating it. 
But, if it is to be repeated, it would be idle to blame Mr. 
Disrakxi for taking a place the vacancy of which has been so 
largely advertised. 

It is not to be denied that Mr. Disraztt has worked him- 
self well up to the occasion. When we find him adding the 
reconstitution of the Court of Appeal for doctrinal causes to 
the list of measures needed to redress Church grievances, 
and taking a safe and popular line on the books of RENAN 
and CoLenso, we only do justice to his skill in seizing and 
manipulating current opinion. There is but little to find 
fault with in his ecclesiastical programine, and there is much 
to commend in the diligence and assiduity with which he has 
got up, from the commonest sources, the commonest common- 
places of the day. Everybody has heard at least a thousand 
times of the practical deficiencies of the Church, as now 
elaborately chronicled by Mr. Disrart1. The Education 
question, and the extension of the Episcopate, as well 
as the co-operation of the laity, the duties of parish 
vestries, and the needs of diocesan organization — these 
are very excellent, but at the same time rather trite, subjects. 
There is not a clerical meeting, or a visitation charge, or 
any number of a Church newspaper, for the last five-and- 
twenty years, which has not discussed and affirmed these 
the quinquarticular and standing needs of the Church. 
And when Mr. Disragxi expands his five points of the Church- 
man’s Charter into the eight conclusions developed from his 
own inner consciousness, we must only do him the justice to 
say that he has read the newspapers recently, and that he 
has succeeded in finding out what everybody had found out 
before him— that the present constitution of Convocation 
wants reforming, and that there exists considerable dis- 
satisfaction, in many quarters, both as to the jurisdiction 
of the Colonial Bishops and as to the constitution of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. ‘The credit that is 
really due to Mr. Disrak.t is that, in reading the Times, he 
happened to hit upon the cases of the Bishop of SaxisBury v. 
Wituiams and Lone v. Bishop of Capetown, and that in the 
solitudes of Bradenham he has actually heard the names of 
Cotenso and Witson. To have ventured on propounding 
before an Oxford audience, as his own discovery, that Smion 
and Astruc were the fathers of the critical school, was a feat 
of self-confidence which could only have found its parallel in 
asserting, in the same place, that one ArisToTLE wrote a book 
on morals which has had some influence on human thought. 
But it was in this part of his oration that Mr. Disrag.i was 
really impressive. When Graccuus enlarged on the evils of 
sedition, we have no doubt he was listened to; and Mr. Disrae.i’s 
lament that the learning of the Essayists and Reviewers was 
always second-hand was, to say the least of it, happy. Pla- 
giarism is never so forcibly denounced as by plagiarists, and 
the accomplished orator who cribbed his funeral panegyric 
on the Duke of We LtineTon “ from the French,” and who 
certainly read Satvapor before he composed a certain chapter, 
on the relations of Judaism and Christianity, in the Lite of 
Lord Greorce BENTINCK, was at home in his observations on 
second-hand learning. Not that Mr. DisracE 1 is quite consistent 
in his estimate of the real value of theological criticism. If 
the speculations of the cell and the closet-—which, with all 
respect to Mr. Disrae.i’s knowledge of literary history, 
began, not with Father Sion, but with the Jew Spinoza— 
had such transcendent consequences as to break down 
the whole framework of the States-system of Euro 
their influence is likely to prevail even though the old results 
of criticism are reproduced at second-hand. Even though 
Renan and Nicoras, Corenso and Dr. SraNLey, are 
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but exponents of old conclusions, those old eonclusions 
are not to be disposed of by a verbal witticism if, as 
we are assured, they have once shattered the framework of 
society. Mr. DisRaELI proves rather too much as to the results 
of theological criticism. Either it did not create the principles 
of ’8g, or it is not to be dismissed with a sorry joke. Even a 
clerical audience might begin to think that what produced 
the French Revolution is not a thing to be merely laughed 
at, though in the hands of such a bungler as Bishop 
Corenso. And they might almost be compelled to think 
that the accomplished orator himself was not without 
some lurking sympathy with an intellectual movement to 
which the only parallel he could find was the disintegration of 
the Roman Empire. 

In a word, what we mean is that Mr. Disratxi is not ex- 
actly the man we should suppose would naturally be selected 
as the guide and oracle of a great Church party. His 
convictions on religion, as far as we can judge of them by 
what he has printed, are at least peculiar. We are not aware 
that they precisely fit in with the traditional or accredited 
doctrine of the Church—Eastern, Western, or even Genevese. 
Mr. Disraeur thinks that there was no crime, as far as the 
Jewish nation and the peculiar people were concerned, in 
putting the Saviour to death. Or, if there was a wrong, 
the guilt rested only with the few hundred persons who 
influenced Pontius Pirate. Or—for he is not quite con- 
sistent—if the expiation on Calvary was foreseen and fore- 
ordained thousands of years before it took place, nobody 
did wrong in helping an event which nobody could have 
prevented. Whether this view is right or wrong, it is not 
for us to say ; but it is open to us to point out that it is Mr. 
DiskakLi’s view, and that it is not the doctrine of any 
Christian body which exists, or ever did exist. First, it is 
sheer fatalism ; it gets rid of the action of free will, and cuts 
off responsibility at the roots. Next, it denies the received 
teaching that the rejection of the Saviour at the hands of 
the Jewish priesthood was that final act of national and eccle- 
siastical apostasy which had been foreseen by prophecy, and 
was all but instantly visited by the Divine judgment in 
the dispersion of the Jews, the annihilation of the theocratic 
system, and the reversal of the Divine adoption. And, 
lastly, Mr. Disraztr holds that the old Jewish pri- 
vileges still remain, and that in some sense the Jew, even 
though he reviles the Saviour, still occupies the same relation 
towards Gop that Apranam and Davin did. As we have 
said, Mr. Disragtt does not stand alone in holding these 
views. They are identical with, and most likely borrowed 
from a Continental and critical school, in which certain 
Jews—Spinoza, Satvapor, and Nico.as—are the great lights. 
It is not for us to.say whether they are right or wrong. But 
we do commend the simple fact to the earnest notice of the 
Bishops and clergy who are disposed to make the ingenious 
author of Coningsby their guide. The Church has fallen 
into this sort of error before. Lord BoLmnGBroxe was a very 
good Tory and a great leader of the Church party. Whether 
the Church really gained by such a party is written in the 
annals of the Church of England. The Church of England 
gave itself over hand and foot to the friendship and patronage 
of the Tories for nearly half a century, and then came the 
storm of 1831. As long as the English Church was a poli- 
tical tool in the hands of a party, it lost its influence 
over the country; as soon as it found out that its truest 
policy was to stand apart from political factions, it began to 
regain its real power. The Oxford orator asks the Church to 
go back to Egypt. The French Church, too, identified itself 
with the Court and the Noblesse—with what results many a 
bloody page of the Reign of Terror records. It may be a 
great misfortune to the English Church, as we believe that it 
is, that its social status is falling. But there is a moral 
decadence which has at least equal dangers. Poor livings in 
the diocese of Oxford are a great scandal; but Mr. Disrarvi 
prescribing the polity and dictating the doctrines of the 
Church of England are a greater. 


THE CONFEDERATE FINANCES. 


hs Report of the Confederate Secretary of the TREasury 
illustrates in more ways than one the terrible confusion 
into which the war has thrown the finances of the Southern 
States. There is not only confusion, in the commonly 
accepted sense of a difficulty of balancing expenditure and 
revenue, but there is confusion in the statement itself, from 
the impossibility of assigning any definite value to the cur- 
rency of the country, and still greater confusion in the pros- 
pective plans of the Minister, by which he vainly hopes to 


achieve the impossible task of ing credit to an excessive 
issue of notes without being able to reduce effectually their 
aggregate amount. The extreme economy with which the war 
has been conducted on the Southern side is really marvellous. 
The total expenditure during the last six months of energetic 
campaigning is stated to be under $ 273,000,000, which at 
the present rate of exchange, about 25 to 1, would represent 
in specie the insignificant sum of 2,200,000/. It seems, how- 
ever, that during the greater portion of the time the depreciation 
of the notes was not more than about 7 to 1, and on this scale 
the total outlay in gold would be about 8,000,000l., or at the 
rate of 16,000,000/. a-year. Even these figures are so small 
as to be scarcely credible, except on the hypothesis that 
the depreciation of the currency in general purchasing 
power does not keep pace with its depreciation when mea- 
sured by gold, which is quite possible in a country from 
which bullion has almost disappeared, and which has such 
scanty opportunities of communication with the other nations 
ofthe world. Notwithstanding all economy, however, the finan- 
cial difficulties of the Confederates are very great. Before Mr. 
MemMMINGER retired from office, he had been driven to the last 
resort of an embarrassed Government. His currency had 
become so redundant that the only course left him was to 
confiscate one-third of the amount, under the name of a tax 
on Treasury notes of 33} per cent. Having thus cleared 
the way for a fresh issue, the gap was soon filled by a new 
class of Treasury notes; but confiscation bore its inevitable 
fruit, and the suspicion with which the new currency was 
received aggravated the depreciation due to its amount. At 
the present time, the contrast between gold and paper has 
become greater than ever, and has, as we have said, touched 
the startling amount of 25 to 1. A bond for 100 dollars at 
6 per cent. can be bought for 135 dollars in currency, which 
is equivalent to 8 dollars in specie. In other words, the Con- 
federate Government is borrowing at 75 per cent. interest, 
assuming that they will ever pay off their loans in gold. It 
is just possible that Mr. Trennotm, the present Secretary, 
has painted the picture a shade darker than the truth, in 
order to gain support for the extraordinary remedies which 
he proposes to apply; but, after every allowance, there is 
something so formidable in the derangement of the Southern 
currency as to lead the most hopeful to despair of any 
effectual restoration before the close of the war. 


Under the circumstances which we have described, it is 
surprising to find that the total debt on the 1st of October, 
1864, is set down at no more than about $1,218,000,000 in 
the paper —— This, if redeemed, as the Government 
is bound ultimately to redeem it in currency at par with gold, 
represents nearly 244,000,000/., and in the present state of 
the currency the aggregate amount should be increasing at a 
fearful and constantly augmenting rate. The foreign debt of 
about 2,200,000l, rests on a different basis, as it has hitherto 
been kept down by the proceeds of cotton which has 
through the blockade—a commodity of which the Govern- 
ment hold, according to the statement, an ample supply to 
fulfil all their pledges to foreign creditors. 

In the condition to which the Southern States have been 
brought, it has become impossible to form any estimate of 
their financial prospects from figures expre in currency 
alone. The old maxim, that no amount of financial embar- 
rassment, or at any rate no mere monetary depreciation, 
can stop a nation that is fighting for its existence, 
has been well enough a rian When gold is at a pre- 
mium of 2,400 per cent. the war goes on as vigorously as 
ever, and the same may happen if the premium should rise 
from thousands to millions. Exhaustion will paralyse a war 
when the supply of men end material ceases, but the mere 
absence of money, however much it may embarrass trade and 
bring the evils of war home to a people, will not necessarily 
put an end to fighting. As long as men and muskets can be 
produced, and supplied with food for the one and ammunition 
for the other, so long it is possible for a determined race to 
go on fighting. As yet there seems to have been no difficulty 
about the supplies, and the test of the nearness of final collapse 
must be looked for in the actual wealth of the country in 
commodities, and not in the condition of its medium of 
exchange. 

According to the official estimate, the aggregate property 
of the seceding States was originally of the value of 
1,000,000,0001. in gold; and there still remains, after all the 
conquests of territory made by the enemy and the heavy 
demands of their own tax-gatherers, no less an amount than 
870,000,000l., estimated as before in specie. Figures of this 
kind, including as they do estimates of the aggregate value of 
land and the like, must be received with hesitation ; but there 
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is enough to show that, with a resolute determination to bear 
the consequent inconveniences, the Confederates have the 
means of continuing the struggle almost as long as they please. 
Arguments that help one side may be applied, under the 
same qualification, to the other; and if the Northern States are 
now, and are likely to remain, sufficiently in earnest to supply 
recruits without bounty and to submit to the destruction of 
foreign and domestic trade, they may prolong the war to some 
indefinitely distant day when the Confederates shall have 
disappeared from the face of the earth, and the whole 
continent shall be left to the remnant of the Northern 
wh'*tes who have survived the war; for the blacks, of 
course, will be disposed of on both sides before this final con- 
summation of their war of liberation, as we are asked to call it, 
can possibly arrive. But as yet there are no indications that 
the Northerners are willing to put up with the sufferings 
which their adversaries have long cheerfully borne; and if 
they insist on fighting on the terms of buying their soldiers 
and preserving their foreign trade, it is not at all unlikely that 
the depreciation of their currency may tire them of the war 
sooner than ten times the amount of inconvenience will wear 
out the patience of the Confederates. 

Whatever may be the effect of financial disorder on either 
side upon the chances of the war, the remedies attempted to 
be applied to it are equally futile. Mr. FEssenDeEN is 
little more successful than Mr. Cuase in his vain attempts 
to rig the gold-market, and Mr. Trennotm will scarcely pro- 
duce more effect by his idle scheme for raising a redundant 
currency to par. The project is to make the notes redeem- 
able at the end of the war in cotton, wheat, and maize at 
certain fixed rates, very much above the present market value 
of the currency, but not less below its nominal value in gold. 
As matters stand, the notes are nominally redeemable in gold 
after the war, or, at any rate, may be converted into bonds, 
the interest on which will have to be paid in specie whenever 
a return to cash currency is arrived at. Why the value of a 
piece of paper ahould be increased by a promise to exchange 
it, on the arrival of peace, for 5/. worth of corn instead of 
50l. worth of gold is not easy to guess, except on the assump- 
tion that the one promise will be kept more religiously than 
the other. Experience cannot have taught the Southerners 
much reliance on any pledges of the kind, and after the 
wholesale confiscation of one-third of the currency, they may 
be excused for measuring the value of official promises by 
the means which will probably be available for their per- 
formance. 

The real remedy, clumsy as it is, fora redundant currency 
which there is no probability of reducing at present, is one of 
which the Confederates are beginning to avail themselves— 
namely, taxation in kind, which is pro tanto a return to the 

stem of barter. With all its inconveniences, this is the 
goal to which the Southern Government is rapidly advancing ; 
and even when it is reached it will still be possible for the 
army to obtain all the corn and material that it needs as long 
as any of the requisite commodities remain in the country. 
The few materials which must still be drawn from abroad can 
always be paid for out of the proceeds of exported cotton, 
and though Mr. TrenHoLm’s measures are almost certain 
to fail in restoring the currency to a healthy state, the 
Treasury need never be depleted while the land is full of 
corn and cotton. The miseries of war are felt keenly enough, 
and may be felt more keenly still, but the love of liberty and 
the horror of subjugation by such enemies as the Northern 
States seem likely to nerve the people to every sacrifice that 
may be demanded from them. 


QUACK DOCTORS, 


are not so sanguine as to su that the conviction 

of the scoundrel Wray, alias Henery, and his associate 
will put an end to a trade which is too lucrative to be stopped 
by a single accident like this. Its existence is due to our 
very superfine morality, and to an abuse of an excellent 
principle. We are a great deal too moral und refined to 
believe that there is such a crime as that of which Henery 
was convicted, or we affect not to know the details of such 
cases. We pretend, too, to think that some great principle 
would be violated, that. some interference with some inalien- 
able privilege of the British subject to ruin himself in 
his own way would be committed, were we to put this 
sort of thing down with a high hand. It is nothing, 
in another aspect of our public squeamishness, that the blood 
and life of the population should be contaminated by infection 
which it is within the power of a medical police to check ; 
because, if we were to regulate the evil, we should acknow- 


ledge it, and, acknowledging it, we should legalize it. Itisa 
very difficult thing to frame a law which shall prevent the 
robberies committed by quack doctors, because we may 
perhaps infringe the liberty of the subject; we may be 
reviving the obsolete privileges of a profession; we may be 
doing ten thousand things, and running ten thousand risks, 
which, however, if every one of them took place, would not 
equal the evil to society of one case such as that of Captain 
Crarke. ‘This sort of nonsense was freely talked when it 
was proposed to deal with the Holywell Street nuisance, as it 
is still talked when any call is made for cleansing the thorough- 
fares of London of its pollutions, social, moral, or material. 
But the thing can be done. It is a fact that Magna Charta 
and the Bill of Rights, Habeas Corpus and the Book of 
Common Prayer, the Englishman's Castle and all its rights, 
privileges, and immunities, still survive, though we have 
passed Lord CampsELt’s Act, and are trying some little 
interference with the sacred rights of prostitutes at Ports- 
mouth and Aldershot. It is quite worth Sir Georce Gray's 
while—if he ever indulges in such a difficult operation as 
thinking—to think whether at least an attempt to put down the 
tribe of Henerys would provoke a rebellion. No doubt “the 
“ subject is beset with difficulties”; and as our great and 
good Home Secretary showed, when he was asked whether it 
was possible so to arrange a railway train that communication 
should exist between passengers and the guard, we shall be 
assured that the Home Office has had its attention called to 
an evil for which it cannot at present furnish a remedy. But 
this is just the pinch of the case. We keep up the Home 
Office, with its clerks, its staff of legal gentlemen, and its 
Corinthian capital, precisely for this purpose of dealing with 
difficult cases, and helping us when we cannot help our- 
selves. Or must we resign ourselves to a paternal despotism 
and a foreign police? It is past a doubt that, in every se 
on the Continent, a domiciliary visit, prompt and pa ; 
would in twenty-four hours clean out every one of the scien- 
tific museums which disgrace our most public streets, and 
would prevent those filthy advertisements with which, much 
to their disgrace, at least one-half of the daily newspapers 
pollute their columns and public morality at the same time. 


This remedy is within our power. The English newspaper 
press is conducted generally by honourable men. But every 
newspaper proprietor who permits the insertion of the advertise- 
ments of the Henerysof the day is an accomplice in their crime. 
The only means of success open to these gangs of robbers 
is the publicity which they gain by newspaper advertisements. 
And when we come to reckon the enormous cost of these ad- 
vertisements, daily repeated and published in so many papers, 
all of which must be taken off the profits of the infamous 
trade, it is no matter of surprise to be assuréd that there are 
cases, and not a few, in which the extortions of these villains 
are to be reckoned by thousands of pounds. It may be quite 
true that even the suppression of advertisements in newspapers 
would not altogether stop the evil. It is still open to quacks 
to send advertisements, as they do now their “ sealed books,” 
by post and on speculation, to those classes from whom dupes 
are most easily gathered. But it is quite possible to make every 
person who gives an address, either in a book, or a placard, or 
an advertisement offensive to public morals, responsible for the 
contents of such announcement. And if it be said that such 
a stringent law would be open to abuse, that it would be 
difficult to distinguish between scientific and medical works 
and their filthy counterfeits, the answer is that all these 
imaginary evils were conjured up in reference to Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act. But they have not happened; and if they did 
happen, the risk of encountering them is as nothing compared 
with the amount of wrong, robbery, misery, and contamination 
which the present state of things permits, and “ therefore 
* legalizes.” 

But who is to frame the law? Who is to say what is 
legitimate medical practice? And what is to prevent regular 
professional men engaging in very irregular and unprofessional 
practice? This is mixing up two questions. First, it is 
quite possible, even as the law stands, to punish such 
practitioners as HENERY, who is, we have heard, a watch- 
maker. But, further, as regards what is medical practice 
and what is a sordid abuse of it, we deny that it is 
impossible to draw the line. If the present Medical Re- 
gistration Act is not stringent enough, let its powers be 
increased. The duty of working it ought not to be left 
to the volunteer, or perhaps the rival, energy of private 
medical men, or a medical Society. If there were an In- 
spector of Medical Licences, armed with authority to shut 
up the shops of these Health Institutions, half the trade would 
be annihilated in a single morning. And though it may be 
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true, as we are assured it is, that some of the authors of the 
Friendly Treatises on dirty subjects are duly qualified medical 
men, there is no reason ms the highest medical authorities of 
the two Colleges should not exercise powers equivalent to dis- 
barring among lawyers. Quacks would still practise perhaps, 
but a list of marked and branded delinquents, keepers of 
obscene museums, and writers of suggestive Hints on &c. &c., 
would have its value even among those silly persons who at 
present furnish the majority of victims. 

We have concerned ourselves rather with the remedy than 
with the enormity of the evil itself. That remedy isto be sought 
in bringing public opinion to bear, first on newspaper proprietors, 
and next on the Legislature. And, to influence public opinion, 
what is required is a knowledge of the extent of the evil. This 
motive hardly requires to be urged on the newspapers. The 
profits to any daily newspaper which “ goes in” for this sort 
of announcement can scarcely be less than four or five 
hundred a year, and are probably a great deal more. This 
is the tax with which the guardians of public morality, the 
essayists on all the social evils, and the preachers of all the 
virtues, are asked to assess themselves. And as their great 
profits are only the wages of sin, proportionately great 
will be the reward of their sacrifices. As it is, when- 
ever we meet with a very edifying homily on any moral 
virtue in a newspaper, we always turn to the Commit no 
Nuisance corner. On the other hand, it may well be that 
the public knows but little of the extent of the evil. 
The subject is a hateful one to write upon, or even to think 
about. But there is a dark chamber in the experience of 
many, perhaps of most, young men. Here the miscreants of 
whom Henery is only a single, and perhaps not the worst, 
specimen plant their engine. Magnifying, distorting, and ex- 
aggerating evil where it exists, but in most cases only sug- 
gesting imaginary maladies, these “silent friends” commence 
a horrid course of extortion on their victims, who in the first 
place were too timid to consult a regular and respectable 
practitioner, which ends in the ruin of health and fortune 
alike. No doubt, merely regarded as a fine levied on folly, 
these extortions are hardly to be pitied; but. a pecuniary 
standard is an inadequate gauge of the horrors inflicted on 
the victims of this terrible system. Threats of exposure, 
failing health, and shattered spirits work their natural 
results; and suicide has, it is said, in some cases, been the 
result of a crime against society which has been at work for 
years, and has only in this recent and single instance been 

unished by sentence of two years’ imprisonment with hard 
abour. is is all that the law could do, and it was only 
through the lucky accident that impunity had rendered Henery 
and his accomplice unusually careless that the crime was 
brought within the meshes of the law at all. A more abomi- 
nable crime it is impossible to conceive, but the crime itself 
was not recognised by the law. It was the threat of 
not the extortion itself, which was held to be criminal; and with 
common prudence the scores of Heyerys who still prey upon 
the public may, in the present state of the law, victimize the 
inexperienced and unwary without a chance of punishment. 
The crime is an attack on the moral nature. The: books 
which these wretches circulate have that quasi-medical aspect 
which probably relieves them from any direct legal charge 
of indecency. They are only suggestive, constructed with 
the view of frightening a possible victim. Fear and shame and 
false delicacy act upon a morbid state of the nerves, and, 
where there is no malady, ignorance conjures up the possible 
coming of a troop of hidden torments. The man who con- 
sults a quack not only deprives himself of all moral freedom, 
but the loss of self-respect entails the loss of common sense, 
and the wretches, who are aware of this, have almost a cer- 
tainty of immunity. The mere fact that the conviction of 
Henery is almost the solitary case in which a victim has been 
induced to break away from his persecutors shows how enor- 
mous the evil is. There is, perhaps, not a medical man in 
England who could not from his own knowledge produce 
instances of the success of this particular mode of extortion, 
as well as of its miserable results on the victims. And now 
that the evil is, however partially, unveiled, it will be our own 
fault if we permit these harpies to continue to prey with 
impunity on society. 


AMERICA. 


eleeted their Presment, and obtained a 
in both Houses of Congress, the. Republicans will 
ney find some difficulty in using the power which they 

ve secured. Mr. LincoLn’s annual Message, which has 


been perhaps by this time delivered, will probably throw some 
light on his future policy. If his object is merely to, satisfy 
his triumphant supporters, no congratulations on apocryphal 
victories, no prophecies of immediate conquests, could be too 
extravagant to satisfy popular eredulity. It is, however, 
reasonable to that Mr. Lincotn will have sufficient 
respect for his high office to substitute authentic statis- 
tical information for the idle vapouring of Mr. Sewarp and 
the New York papers.’ It is impossible that the PresipEent 
should have discovered any mode of terminating the war when 
he has been expressly chosento prolong it. All the overtures of 
peace which he can suggest willimply, asa condition precedent, 
the absolute submiasion of an enemy who will only 
negotiate on a footing of equality. General Butver, who is 
supposed to enjoy the confidence of the Presipent, lately 
recommended that a general amnesty should be offered to the 
civil and military leaders of the Confederation, as well as to 
the general population. A cheaper method of purchasing 
relief from the evils of war could scarcely be suggested; but 
the sanguine politicians of the North actually believed for a 
time that the Government had afforded, thro a trusted 
agent, indications of a pacific policy. The absurdity of asking 
Mr. Jerrerson Davis and General Lze to aceept a gracious 
pardon is sufficiently obvious to all persons who happen ~ 
not to be Northern sincerity of 
the eral delusion was prov: yy & temporary 
Silane 30 per cent. in the price of gold. It is 
immaterial to inquire whether General Burner was 
authorized to make a proposal which his Government 
would certainly not disavow if there,were a chance that the 
offer should be a The money-dealers, perhaps, profit 
by sudden fluctuations of public credit, but the bulk of the 
community seems never to have appreciated the absurdity of 
the hypothetical proposal. The truecharacter and prospects of 
the struggle were more significantly illustrated by the alterna- 
tive which General BuTLER announced on the assumption that 
his offer of forgiveness was rejected. If General Lex fails to 
disband his army,and appear witha halter round his neck 
at Washington, the white inhabitants of the Southern States 
are to be driven jinto the West Indies or into Mexico, and 
their broad lands—equal in extent and fertility to France, Spain, 
and Germany—are to be parcelled out among the invadi 
hordes, who, in General, Butier’s opinion, will need no other 
bounty. When mere party feeling induces English Peace 
fanatics to hound on the Federal advocates of internecine war, 
it is perhaps not surprising that the Americans themselves 
should propound doctrines of extravagant violence. General 
Butter himself can searcely outbid Mr. Cospen, but he ought 
to understand better the absolute impossibility of the profligate 
enterprise which he recommends. Some millions of the most 
warlike race on the face of the earth are not to be banished or 
destroyed as easily as their enemies anticipate. 


Mr. Jernerson Davis’ Message to Congress answers, by 
anticipation, both the condescending offer of pardon and the 
threat of extermination. Like Confederate State-papers in 
general, the document is free from useless bluster, but the 
Southern Presipent records at length, with just satisfaction, 
the advantages which have been obtained in the campaign 
of 1864. In ‘Texas there is not a Federal soldier who is not 
a prisoner of war; in Lonisiana the invaders hold nothing 
beyond the reach of their or the range of their 
forts. Arkansas has almost entirely into Confederate 
possession, and Missouri has furnished numerous recruits 
to a Southern army which traversed a large portion 
of the State. A ing to the Confederate PresIDENT, 
nearly the whole of Northern and Western Mississippi, of 
Northern and.of Western has 
abandoned by the enemy or reconquered. e dissipation 0: 
the exposed them to frequent defeat, and the 
recent policy of concentration is incompatible with the occu- 

tion of large extents of hostile territory. As no impression 

et been made on Richmond, it is unnecessary to discuss 
further the probability that.an amnesty would be accepted. 
The experiment of selling the lion’s skin before the hunt is 
once more commenced is still less worthy of serious criticism. 
The question is, not how to dispose of the spoils of victory, 
but whether the predatory hosts of the North will be able to 
secure their coveted possessions. 

The suspension of active operations before Petersburg 
possibly be connected with the remarkable mystery which 
conceals SHERMAN’s movements. Down to the date of the 
latest aceounts, it was only known that the main army had 
marched in some unknown direction, and it was believed that 
Atlanta had been evacuated, and that it was wn ny 
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Confederate General Wueeter. If Suerwan had intended to 
follow Hoop into Northern Alabama and Tennessee, he would 
scarcely have released his hold upon Atlanta. An advance 
to Savannah, to Mobile, or to Charleston would involve 
extreme risk, and, on the whole, it seems not improbable that 
his object is ultimately Lynchburg; especially as a part of 
the long distance which must be traversed to reach it lies 
through the comparatively friendly country of East Ten- 
nessee. Wherever SHerman has gone, his main difficulty will 
be to feed an army which is undoubtedly strong enough 
to defy all direct attack. If Lynchburg were once securely in 
Federal possession, Richmond must almost necessarily be 
abandoned, for Grant, holding out a hand to SHerman, would 
then be enabled to close all the railroads on which the capital 
and the army depend for subsistence. If such a result should 
be accomplished in a winter campaign, the confidence of the 
North would be in the first instance greatly increased; yet 
it is not improbable that a natural exultation would be fol- 
lowed by corresponding depression. Mr. Jerrerson Davis 
remarks in his Message that the enemy has repeatedly sup- 
posed himself, in ignorance, to have struck the vital points of 
the Confederacy, and he adds that, if Richmond were to share the 


_ fate of Atlanta, it would appear that a similar mistake had been 


committed. The exchange of Virginia for the whole country 
west of the mountains would not be altogether disadvantageous 
to the South; and although Suerman will certainly not leave 
Chattanooga without a force to cover it, it is difficult to 
believe that mere detachments from his army would be able to 
hold their ground against a concentration of all BeaurEGarn’s 
command. At present; it can only be certainly said that, if 
Atlanta has really been evacuated, Hoop’s movement upon 
the Federal rear has disconcerted his adversary’s original 
plans. Swerman himself scarcely denied that the expulsion 
of all the inhabitants of Atlanta was an unusually severe 
measure. It would have been a wanton and absurd act of 
purposeless cruelty if he had only intended to hold his 
conquest for a month or six weeks. An able general, 
with an army in excellent condition, may probably adopt 
a second plan scarcely less advantageous than his first ; 
but as it is admitted that Grant was baffled in his northern 
advance on Richmond, though he may now hold a better 
position on the south, SHerman will prove, by abandoning 
Atlanta, that he ought never to have expended 20,000 or 
30,000 men in taking it. There is no reason to believe that 
his next march will resemble the retreat from Moscow, except 
in the acknowledgment that an invading army had ventured 
too far. 

Both the contending Governments will be perfectly aware 
that the successful prosecution of the war by either party is 
the most effectual way of obtaining the respective terms of 
peace which they desire. Lord Russe.u’s answer to the 
Circular of the Confederate Government shows that England 
is not at present disposed to attempt mediation. The despatch 
is concise, yet it might, nevertheless, have been advantageously 
shorter. It was a diplomatic i to assert that the 
English Government had always regarded the North and 
South with equal will; for, before the secession, Eng- 
land had no official knowledge that there was either a North 
or a South in the United States. If the French Government 
declared its impartial affection for Great Britain and for 
Ireland, the QueEn of the United Kingdom would not accept 
the compliment. In substance, Lord Russet, could only 
express the unanimous conviction of his countrymen that 
neither duty nor interest requires any interference in a con- 
troversy which England has no authority to determine, and 
no power to terminate. ‘ 

It may probably be true that the French Minister at 
Washington has renewed the proposal of negotiations, and, if 
the statement is correct, it may further be inferred that Mr. 
Sewarp is about to give adequate satisfaction for the outrage 
upon Brazil. He must be well aware that the disavowal of 
the crime committed by the in of the Wachusetts will be 
expected by every Euro ernment, and ially b 
France. The paper which is supposed to express ie: tennis 
views has lately, for the first time since the beginning of the 
war, explained that, in burning vessels, the Confede- 
rate cruisers violated no rule of maritime law or custom. As 
the Florida received a regular commission, and sailed from a 
Confederate port, there is not the faintest pretext for describing 
her as a pirate; and if she had been guilty of piracy, it is not 
the business of an American man-of-war to exercise 
thr The deliberate breach of an 

nourable t will probably not diminish the 
popularity of the delinquents at New York and Boston, 
it may perhaps afford Mr, Sewarp an additional 
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excuse for performing a plain and obvious d In the 
meantime, the captain and crew of the Florida are im- 


prisoned as malefactors, because they have been the victims 
of treacherous violence. Americans generally like to show 
that they are not afraid or ashamed to commit injustice, even 
in cases where they intend ultimately to do right. 

If overtures are made to the Government of Richmond 
they will almost certainly be refused, and the continuance of 
the war for another year will become inevitable. As soon as 
the illusion of an early peace has been dissipated, the currency 
will probably indicate, by a farther fall, renewed disappoint- 
ment and despondency. Mr. CospeN, in his speech at Roch- 
dale, estimated the value of Federal promises to pay in gold 
at their actual price in greenbacks, and he consequently 
arrived at the uncomplimentary conclusion that a nominal 
expenditure of 150,000,000/. only represented less than half 
the ostensible amount. Mr. FerssenpEN is not likely to 
exhibit equal candour, as he will find it necessary to borrow 
at least a hundred millions in the ensuing year. 


THE DUBLIN BANQUET. 


ee trea the difficulty of making any satisfactory 

appointment to the government of a people so exacting 
and so capricious as the Irish, the selection of Lord Wope- 
HOUSE is probably as good as any that could have been made. 
In the land of Blarney it is only a diplomatist that can hope 
to succeed. If he be not a diplomaust by training, like Lord 
CLARENDON and Lord Wopenovse, he must be one of nature’s 
diplomatists, such as were Lord Eairmtoun and Lord Car isLe. 
If he desires either to obtain influence with the powerful, or 
to avoid unpopularity with the masses, his innermost thoughts 
must be concealed by a thick coat of that soothing com- 
plaisance which those who profit by it call tact, and which those 
who have it not call insincerity. If a man suffers his own indi- 
viduality to be seen, his chance of success is gone. In the 
appointment of Irish Secretaries, the experiment has been 
tried of joining to the polite dummy who sits in the Vice- 
regal chair a man of decided opinions and strongly marked 
character, but the attempt has unquestionably failed. Whether 
a man be like themselves, or unlike themselves, the Irish 
people will not have any one who cannot be all things to all 
men, and who does not habitually use his words to conceal his 
thoughts, Mr. Carpwe.t was a plain English statesman, with 
enlarged views and good business habits, but he failed because 
he was too impartial. Sir Rosert Peet is a wild Irishman in 
all but the accident of birth, but he fails because he is 
too one-sided. The only difference between the fate of the 
two is that Mr. CarpweLt was rather disliked by the whole 
nation, while Sir Rosert Peet is utterly loathed by the 
greater part of it. There is a chance that Lord Wopeuousr, 
with a more pliable nature, and the habit of dealing with 
unreasonable people, may do better. If he has a civil word 
for everybody, promises everything that is asked of him, lays 
the blame of non-performance upon his English colleagues, and 
carefully abstains from any indiscreet efforts to improve the 
condition of the Irish people, he may count upon a brilliant 
success. 

His speech at the banquet recently given by the Lorp Mayor 
of Dublin was an opening full of promise. It was indefinite 
and gentlemanly; it trod upon nobody's moral corns ; and, in 
dealing with the difficulty of the coming Irish Exhibition, and 
the probability of Her Masesry’s presence thereat, it showed 
a knowledge of the use to which a statesman should put his 
colleagues, and a dexterity in applying it, which, in its way, 
was quite masterly. The difficulty may not impossibly be a 
serious one. The Quren has visited Ireland very seldom since 
her accession to the throne; and the deep line which she has 
drawn between Scotland and Ireland, in this respect, has not 
been without its effect upon a people so sensitive as the Irish. 
It is possible that, placed in circumstances in which every 
exertion is painful, she may be reluctant to make an effort 
from which she shrank even in happier times. Never- 
theless, her absence will be deeply felt; and no little un- 
popularity will be the lot of any Ministers who may be 
supposed to have advised or countenanced so unwelcome 
a decision. Lord Wopenouse foresees the storm, and makes 
all snug to meet it. In one or two dexterous sentences he 
intimates, without saying it, that his hearers are to be grateful 
to him for the Queen's consent to give her patronage to the 


the | Exhibition, but that, if she does not open it in person, it will 


only be because his own efforts in the matter have been over- 
ruled. The only point in which his speech can be said to 
fail is in a too pedantic adherence to veracity in the com- 
position of the flattery which, as Lord-Lieutenant, it was his 
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duty to offer. His sawder is very far from being soft enough 
for the work he has to do. It is scarcely to be expected that 
any Englishman should arrive at Dublin Castle with an apti- 
tude for this duty fully developed. Even the daily converse 
of ambassadors, or a mission to the Russian. Court, cannot 
have fully prepared Lord Wopenovse for the trial to his self- 
respect which his new office will impose upon him. But no 
doubt the congenial atmosphere will in due time infect him 
with the national turn for Blarney, and before many years 
have elapsed he will himself be surprised at the amount of 
gross adulation he can utter with a grave face to the audiences 
with whose tastes he will by that time be familiar. 

It is satisfactory to see that the Irish Government are at 
last to turn their efforts to the development of Irish re- 
sources—if, at least, such an inference may be drawn from 
the intelligence that Sir Rozert Peer hes bent his mind to the 
question of drainage. It is true enough that no Government 
can make the material prosperity of its people. But when 
a Government has perpetuated the poverty of a people by its 
mistakes—when it has so neglected to provide for the security 
of life and the performance of contracts that capitalists dread 
to place themselves under its protection, and the demand for 
capital, which naturally comes up from a rich but neglected 
soil, fails to evoke a supply —then a Government can do 
something to repair the effects of its own misconduct or inca- 

The precedent for loans towards improvement, upon 
the terms which the State can itself command in the money- 
market, is one which has been set in Ireland as well as in England, 
and may safely be carried further. Poverty is not the cause of 
all Irish ills, but prosperity is the only anodyne that will 
relieve them. The overweening influence of the priesthood, 
and the extravagant attachment of the peasantry to the land 
they hold, will both be lessened by a larger portion of material 
wealth. Commercial enterprise has always been found to 
operate as a cure both for morbid sensibility to ecclesiastical 
terrors, and for an ignorant attachment to land as a form of 
investment. The good which Government can do by direct 
loans is restricted both by the rigorous conditions which it is 
indispensable to impose in dealing with public money, and by 
the necessary limitation of amount. But if the Irish Govern- 
ment can only fulfil the elemen duty of offering the 
conditions of personal safety and efficient law to the investors 
of capital, it is probable that’ some of the wealth which the 
new joint-stock companies are carrying for investment to all 

of the world will find its way to Ireland. 

But even if it were possible for Lord Woprxovse to do that 
which he justly says no Government can do—“ to banish 
misery, poverty, and wretchedness from the country” — it 
would be indulging in too sanguine a mood to hope that, with 
them, he would have banished disaffection and discontent. 
The outcries of the Irish against their Government are not 
caused by privation. Greater comfort might drive out their 
bitter feelings, in the course of generations, by occupying 
their minds with other thoughts; but poverty is not the true 
burden of their complaint. It is expressed in the simple 
sentence that they have been treated as a conquered people. 
For centuries they were made gallingly to feel the yoke 
which has never really tamed them, but whose weight 
they have aggravated from age to age by their unavailing 
struggles. The last hundred years of their servitude were 
the bitterest to bear, because the nation which held 
them in bondage was itself free. Subjection to a nation 
despotically ruled is generally less bitterly felt. The 
despotism reduces conquerors and conquered to the same 
level ; and the conquest, after a time, only assumes the form of 
a removal of the seat of government toadistance. Subjection 
to a free people a possibly be, in reality, more oppressive, in 
that it exposes the conquered to the effects of national 
prejudice in all their intensity. At all events, it is more 
galling to the imagination by reason of the contrast that 
it presents. It was certainly the post-revolutio Go- 
vernment of England that drove Ireland fairly to despair. 
The present generation has done its best to redeem the 
sins of its predecessors by extending to Ireland the full 
benefits of impartial government and equal law; but a 
people that has once been inspired with a steady traditional 
antagonism to its Government does not easily unlearn the 
lesson. Every child, from the moment that he can think 
and speak, is habituated to view every act of rigour on the 

of the Government with resentment, and every act of 
indness with suspicion. Generations must pass while this 
feeling is being worn away. In the meantime, the Govern- 
ment must go on, in spite of discontent, performing its duties 
in a just and kindly spirit, content to see little or no fruit 
of its labour, but to atone by patient perseverance for the 
crimes of those who have gone before. 


It is impossible for persons reflecting upon the difficulty 
which Ireland presents to us, now after seven centuries of 
possession, not to give a thought to the conduct of another 
free people, who are trying, in spite of such a warning, to 
commit, even in this age of the world, a similar mistake to 
that which has cost England so dear. In the improbable 
contingency of the Federals overcoming the Confederacy, 
they will have attached to their country a new Ireland 
as far exceeding the old, in size and difficulty, as their war 
exceeds all former wars, and as their debt leaves all older 
debts in the background. They can hardly hope to over- 
whelm the Confederacy with a greater superiority of strength 
than England brought to bear against her untractable depen- 
dency, and they can certainly contemplate no more merciless 
severities than were practised by Exizasera and CromwELt. 
The best that can he hoped, then, for their enterprise, if it suc- 
ceeds beyond all human expectation, is that, after seven centuries 
of incessant insurrection, more than half their country shall 
remain to them as hostile in feeling, and in politics as hope- 
less a difficulty, as Ireland is to England now. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD AND HIS COUNTRYMEN. 


R. MATTHEW ARNOLD has contributed to the first 
number of the new series of the National Review a paper 
cellent specimen of that peculiar turn, of style and thought, 
with which of late years he has so often am and rather sur- 
rised his readers. Few readers of the better class of periodical 
terature need to be told that Mr. Arnold is a very clever man, 
in an unusual d of some very uncommon gi 
e is always brilliant, -natured, entertaining, and even in- 
structive. There is generally a certain d of truth in what he 
says, and, whatever its nature may be, there can never be any 
doubt about its good faith. Mr. Arnold’s utterances may not be 
the result of any profound meditation, but they at least represent 
genuine likes and dislikes. He does really work himself, at any 
rate for the time being, into an esoteric enthusiasm for the par- 
ticular point which he enforces. It is also to be noticed that h’s 
points are a of the same kind. His self-imposed mission is 
to give good advice to the English people as to their manifold 
faults, especially as to their one great fault of being altogether 
inferior, in an intellectual and artistic point of view, to the French. 
He is so warm upon this subject that he has taught himself to 
write a dialect as like French as pure ish can be. Indeed, 
it is a painful duty to admit that his turn for French 
is so strong that the undefiled well is sometimes very 
one — Take such a —— for instance, as the fol- 
owing :—“ But Burke is so great because, almost alone in England, 
he brings thought to bear u ities, he saturates politics with 
thought ; it is his accident that his ideas were at the service of an 
ee of concentration, not of an epoch of expansion.” We can 
ost hear the head-voice, with its nasal ring, and see the 
eloquent hands gracefully turned ou as if to point first to 
the epoch of concentration and then to the epoch of expansion, 
with French lecturer would hand neat little 
sentence. exquisite in whi r. Thackeray 
so much —— is only a very little more of a caricature. 
Mr. Arnold's present object is to make English criticism 
ike e writes, his article is ve tty reading, but from 
first to last it appears to us to be Pre and, in 
— it totally fails to a end that against which it is 
qui pathies and a great gi ing telling remarks ; 
but, also like them, he has hardly any power of Bove At 
least, if he has, he rarely shows it. His general object in the 
paper before us is to defend some observations which he had made 
elsewhere on the functions of criticism ; but the greater part of it 
is composed of illustrations of the poverty and vulgarity of the 
modern English mind, with an attempt to explain the cause 
and the remedy. The cause of our unfortunate condition is, he 
says, our constant anxiety about immediate practical results. “The 
remedy is that criticism, and thought in general, ought to be 
disinterested. “And how is it to be disinterested ? By keeping 
aloof from ice ; by resolutely following the law of its own 


plenty of people will be sure to attach to them, which perhaps 
oug t to them, which, in this country at any 
rate, are certain to be attached to them quite sufficiently, but 
which criticism has really nothing to do with. Its business is 
simply to know the best that is known and t in the world, 


In illustration of his meaning, he tells us that the French live 
by ideas, Speaking of the French Revolution, he says, “ That a 
whole nation should have been ted with an enthusiasm for 
_ reason” (can Mr. Cobden have been looking at the National 

‘ ?), “ and with an ardent zeal for ing its prescriptions 
triumph, is @ very remarkable thing. . . The French Revolution 
derives from the force, truth, and universality of the ideas which it 
took for its law, and from the passion with which it could inspire 
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a multitude for those ideas, an unique and still living power.” It 
failed in practice by attempting to give an immediate practical 
application to those “fine ideas of the reason ;” but we ish, 
who are great in practice, never ascend to ideas at all. A member 
of Parliament blasphemously said to Mr. Arnold, “That a thing 
is an anomaly I consider to be no objection to it whatever.” We 
think ourselves a wonderful people—teste Mr, Adderley, who made 
a speech to that effect to the Warwickshire farmers, and Mr. 
Roebuck, who said so to the Sheffield cutlers; but criticism 
ought to see how short we fall of anything like ideal beauty. 
Mr. Roebuck spoke of the “unrivalled happiness” of England. 
Mr. Adderley spoke of “ the Saxon race. . . the best breed 
in the whole world.” Mr. , representing the higher criticism, 
read in @ news that a woman named Wragg was in custody 
at Nottingham for child murder. Of thisthe highercriticism says :— 
“ Wragg! If we are to talk of ideal perfection, has any one re- 
flected what a touch of grossness in our race, what an original 
shortcoming in the most delicate pay perceptions, is shown by 
the scree: | growth amongst us of such hideous names—Higgin- 
bottom, Stiggins, Bugg . . . and the final touch, Wragg is in 
custody? ‘The sex lost in the confusion of our unrivalled happi- 
ness.” Criticism ought to show that Wragg should have been 
called (say) Fairfax; and that, instead of saying “ W: is in 
custody,” the brutal journalist should have said, “ And so, on that 
cold November night, the door of Nottingham gaol was shut 
behind our sinful sister.” To the general public this way of 
putting it may not seem to make much difference, but Mr. Arnold 
thinks otherwise :—“ Mr. Roebuck will have a poor opinion of an 
adversary who replies to his defiant of triumph only by 
murmuring under his breath, ‘ Wragg is in custody,’ but in no 
other way will these songs of triumph be gradually induced to 
moderate themselves.” We do not envy the higher criticism if it 
has to go about “murmuring Wragg is in custody,” till all after- 
dinner speeches rise to the level of ideal beauty. 

More serious functions, however, do present themselves for 
criticism in the other illustrations given by Mr. Arnold. He tells 
us, for instance, that “the British Constitution, seen from ihe 
speculative side, sometimes looks a colossal machine for the manu- 
facture of Philistines.” Then criticism, looking at the Divorce 


in stamped an image of hi ”. . + “may be, permitted to 
find the marriage theory of Catholicism i oat clevetiog,” 
Some parts of the i of Catholicism, as expressed in 


M. Renan 
(with whom Mr. Arnold by no means agrees) is quite 
“ Bishop Colenso’s book reposes on a total tion of the 
essential elements of the religious problem is now 
presented for solution. To criticism, therefore. . . i 

well meant, of no importance 

atte: a new synthesis of the elements furnished to us by the 
four ” and such a synthesis “is the very essence of the 


religions problem as now The higher criticism, of 
course, knows what the religious problem is, and how it is pre- 
sented, and therefore it treats M. with respect, and Bishop 
Colenso with the most curious kind of con e contempt of 


with straw. 
Mr. Arnold’s th diffused over more than y 
be shortly expressed thus, for the most in his own words :— 
“ The ipti of reason are » of 
universal validity.” 


i 
an 


ure reason to theoretical inquiries, yet again and again 
Vocts to specific practical measures on theoretical grounds. 


understands, and on theoretical grounds de y rejects, the 
philosophical theory which Mr. Arnold accuses the of 
negiecting. Mr. Arnold’s whole essay assumes th f the 


e 
transcendental theory of Englishmen 
practical, they have no philosophy in them at all, because they set 


on one side “ ptions of reason, absolute, unchanging, and of 
universal validity.” This is just like saying a man bas no religion 


because he is not a Roman Catholic. Mr. Arnold surely cannot 
be ignorant of the fact that, from the days of Hobbes and Locke to 
those of Mr. Mill and Mr. Bain, the most influential of English 
thinkers have utterly denied the truth of transcendentalism, and 
have constantly affirmed that.all knowledge is based upon experi- 
ence and sensation. This may be true, or it may be false, but it 
is just as much entitled to be called philosophy as anything else. 
Now the commonest acquaintance with this view of things will 
show that in principle, though of course not in detail, it justifies 
the common run of Tnglish criticism—that is, of the remarks 
which English people make on passing events for practical or 
literary purposes. Take, for instance, Mr. Arnold’s member of 
Parliament who did not. object to anomalies. What Mr. Arnold 
viewed as his sap pe y amounts. to this :—Political insti- 
tutions exist for the p of producing a maximum of happi- 
ness, in the wide sense of the word. Experience alone can 
what institutions, in a given ease, will produce that result. Ex- 
rience is either in the inductive or in the deductive . It 
isin the inductive stage until its results have fallen into the shape of 
general principles, like those of mathematics, which ean be applied 
at once to particular cases. When they have, it isin the deductive 
stage. Our political experience has not yet reached the deductive 
stage. It is still inductive. | But, in considering institutions induc- 
tively, it ean be no objection to them that they are anomalies—i.e. 
that they vary from some principle asserted to be true, forinduction 
considers them only as facts, and does not, and by its very nature 
cannot, recognise the truth of the principles which they are said 
to contradict. Before Mr. Arnold lectures the English nation on 
their want of logic, he ought to understand that.a man me | 
his major without denying the force of syllogisms in ge , 
The member of Parliament meant, “ Your general principles: being 
false, it is no objection to any institution that, judged by them, it 
is anomalous..” No man out of a.madhouse ever says, Admitti 
the truth of your i and the form of your syllogism, 
deny the of the conclusion. 

In fact, no nation in the world is so logical as the English 
nation. Once get it well eonvinced of the truth of a general 
principle—which is, as it ought to be, considering how hard it is to 
state principles correctly, a very hard task—and it-will do 
anything. For instanee, the English nation believes in political 
economy, and the is that it is the only nation in the 
world which has established free taade. The new Poor Law and 
the Bank Charter Act were based upon the principles of the same 
science. Bentham persuaded the English nation that the greatest 
Reopen of the greatest number was the true rule for legislation, 
and every part of the law has been reformed by degrees by the appli- 
cation, more or less skilful and complete, of that abstract principle. 
Newton persuaded the English nation that the force of gravity 
varies inversely as the square of the distance, and this dectrine, 
with its consequences, was accepted and worked out to its practical 
results by the English nation before any other le fully took it 
in. Mr. Mill has persuaded the English nation that men ought 
to argue, not from universals to particulars, but from partic 
to particulars, and the practical influence of this highly abstract 
principle is seen in that state of criticism to which Mr. Arnold 
objects. Our modern Indian policy has been governed by the 
abstract principle that the natives ought to be civilized on the 
English pattern. When abstract principles like these are em- 
braced by and do influence the ish people most deeply, is it 
just, or even decent, to talk about “British Philistines ”’ 
we English do not choose to recognise as eternal truths .a set of 
platitudes which may be ed to be false? And is it better 
than sophistry to try to holster up the credit of these plati- 
tudes, in the face of their notorious failure, by wg: Soy 
they are true in the sphere of absolute reason, an t, in 
order to purge our grossness, we ought to go and live in that 
= murmuring under our breaths “Wragg is in custody ” ? 

ish motion is, that the only test which you can 
judge of the truth of a general principle is its application to 
feets. If it will not open the lock, it may be a very pretty key, 
but it. is certainly not the true one. It is from facts only that 
principles can be got, and it is Pf facts only that their truth, 
when they are got at, can be tes Mr. Ammold is like a man 
who says to a painter or a sculptor, “ What a gross Philistine you 
are to your time in chipping at that hideous stone, dabbling 
with that nasty clay, or fiddling about with ojl-paints and canvas ! 
Why do you not at once rise to the sphere of pure reason, and 

ute 


coinage is an absurdity.” This is a marvellous . 
Decimal Coinage Commissioners declared against the scheme. 
One of them was Lord Overstone. Imagine Mr. Matthew 
Arnold asserting that Lord Overstone is incapable of abstract 
thought on his own subjects! Apart from this, Mr. Arnold 
is not only wrong, but so clearly wrong that there is probabl 
little hope of convincing him of it. What he calls a selt- 


it 
‘es uarez’ De Matremon, would, by the way, form an appropriate ap- | 
| ndix to the Times’ report of the Codrington case. Dr. Colenso is a 
| 
— 
= | @ benevolent elder sister for the gitl who thinks that the 
} world is a sham because she has discovered that her doll is stuffed 
1] 
- 3 It is the function of the higher eriticism to discover and state | 
a these prescriptions of reason, leaving to others the inferior task of | 
_ adapting them to practice, 
. English eriti¢ism is deficient in caring only for immediate | 
Union by to de ied, nation’s spirit | 
i “ must in the long run die of inanition.” | 
1 Let us now consider what this theory is worth. Mr. Arnold | 
: : : overlooks two considerations which dispose of his whole argu- | 
Th ment about the present state of English criticism. These are, 
: nt thoroughly understands, and on theoretical grounds deliberately | 
=) rejects, the philosophical theory whieh Mr. Arnold accuses the | 
nation of and thet the practical of 
the Eaglish people, practical efforts in ay | 
- _ of literary criticism, are | . Arnold, like other transcendentalists, 1s very shy ol gavin 
i ance with the principles of t | us an eternal truth to look at. He does, however, try his hand iat 
: = whereas, according to his own | one, and a better illustration of that great maxim, “1 never heard 
a - different spheres—practice to | of an eternal truth without thinking of an infernal lie,” has seldom 
= diate ate theory by a view | been seen: —“ The prescriptions of reason are absolute, un- 
| may be)—and whereas practi | changing, of universal validity. To count by tens is the simplest way 
fi applied by him to practigal ing | of counting. That is ee which every one from here 
b ME to the antipodes feels force; at least, I should say so if we 
a b: did not live in a country where it is not impossible that any 
: : | morning we may find a letter in the 7imes declaring that a decimal 


evident prrneaition is, in the first place, not abstract; in the 
second place, it 


of weights, measures, and coinage. This is, no doubt, true. But 
some other abstract propositions are also true, one of which is that 
to be a multiple of many factors is a convenience to which 

should. be had in a base of notation. Now, the number 
ten has but two factors, two and five, both of which are prime 
numbers, and ten is therefore a very inconvenient. base for a system 
of any kind. Twelve, on the other hand, is highly convenient, 
being divisible by four factors, of which two only are primes. 
Hence there is a balance of advantages. To count by tens i the 
advantage of taking as your unit the base of an established 
system of notation. To count by twelves has the advantage of 
taking as your unit a number in itself far more convenient 
for that purpose. The advantage of counting by twelve is prin- 
cipally felt in small calculations done in the head. The advantage 
of counting by ten is principally felt in large calculations done on 
paper, and is not felt till you get past twenty. Hence a system 
of pounds reckoned on the decimal basis, and shillings and pence 
reckoned on the duodecimal basis, combines two sets of advan- 
tages. On the other hand, the decimal system is notoriously in- 
convenient for small transactions. 

To sum up—our transcendentalist supposes himself to be statin 
an abstract proposition when he is stating a conerete one. Ins 
of saying “to count by tens,” he should say, “to take as your 
unit an established base of notation.” He sup himself to 
be stating a true proposition when he is stating a false one. It is 
not true that to count by tens is the simplest way of counting, or 
that it is the most convenient, unless you add the very material 
clauses—“ ten being given as the base of notation,” and “ except 
for numbers under twenty.” Lastly, he supposes himself to 
stating a complete proposition when he is stating one which is 
incomplete ; for it does not follow that, because a particular way 
of counting is the simplest, any special system of coinage ought to 
be adopted. To count by ones, to have a separate name for each 
number, would no doubt be simpler than to count by tens, but no 
one advocates such a system. t it be observed that each of 
these objections is theoretical. Mr. Arnold may call his country- 
men gross Philistines as much as ever he pleases, but they will 
always be able to reply—We object to what you call your theories, 
not because they are theories, but because they are not true 
theories, but arbitrary generalities, which we can show to be rash, 
false, or at best incomplete. 

The second objection to Mr. Arnold’s theory is that, aceording to 
his own view, theory and practice form different spheres—practice 
to be eer" by a view to immediate results, theory by pure 
reason. Yet he constantly objects to practical measures on ton 
retical grounds, Thus, he says that the Divorce Court is a hideous 
institution, and that it is refreshing to turn from it to the Catholic 
marriage theory. What relation, on his principles, is there be- 
tween the two things? By his own rule, he cannot inquire into, 
and has no right to notice, the hideousness of the Divorce Court. 
That is a practical question, a matter of business to be decided on 
common earthly grounds. The Catholic marriage theory, we sup- 
pose, is a matter of pure reason, Let each have its sphere, but 
unless and until pure reason can work out its marriage theory in 
a sufficiently definite shape to solve every practical question 
connected with the marriage law, those who hold it have 
no other right to call the Divorce Court hideous than the 
authors of the Divorce Act have to call them visionary. If 
theorists are not sure enough of the truth of their ps 
to take the responsibility of putting them in_ practice, 
they have no right to depreciate the rule of thumb. When Don 
Quixote refused to try his sword on the second edition of his 
helmet, he surely renounced the right to sneer at less romantic 
wares. When Mr. Arnold has got a theory which will fully ex- 
plain all the duties of the legislator on the matter of marriage, he 
will have a right to abuse the Divorce Court. 

Much the same may be said of Mr. Arnold’s criticism on Dr. 


Colenso. His book, he says, is “of no importance whatever” to 
criticism. It “reposes on a fundamental misconception of the 
essential elements of the religious problem.” M. Renan’s book, 
on the other hand, deals with the very essence of the religious | 
problem. “ Forsaying this” (in Macmillan’s Magazine), says Mr. | 
Arnold, “I was greatly blamed, because I was told that I was 
a liberal attacking a liberal; yet surely I had a right to say 
that a man in pursuit of truth had taken a false method.” Cer- 
tainly some of Mr. Arnold’s readers thought, and still think, 
pes msidering how desperately hard the lower criticism was 
on Dr. Colenso, the higher criticism might have chosen some 
other victim, or some other time for scourging that particular 
victim. It was not, however, for this alone that Mr. Arnold was 

blamed, but for something very different. It was for the way | 
in which he argued that it was a crime against literary on 
ticism and the + culture to attempt to inform the ignorant. | 
He was blamed for saying much which was summed up in these 

words, “ Knowledge and truth, in the full sense of the words, are 
not attainable by the great mass of the human race at all.” In 
reference to the matter in hand, this meant, “Ordinary English 
people have no business to have any opinion on the question 
whether or not the whole of the Pentateuch is true. The higher | 
minds have, but the great bulk of the nation ought to leave such 


| demns -_ to stand in the same o 


5 
; 


vt thing, to address them on the question.” This was very 


making practical remarks. Dr. Colenso wrote ad 

Mr. ‘Arnold denied his right to do so, but it is very hard now to 
change the be and to blame him for having addressed the 
higher culture o Europe in a agp way. Dr. Colenso’s book 
| or may not repose on a conception of the religious 
problem, rg it is a strong thing to assert that a critical 
inquiry into the Old Testament must, under all circumstances, 
be simply worthless; but Mr. Arnold’s criticism certainly re 

on a conception of Dr. Colenso’s book. Indeed, his two 
criticisms “ repose” on conflicting conceptions, and, as in the 
case of other attempts to sit on two stools at once, the result is 
grotesque. 

The way in which Mr. Arnold treats Dr. Colenso is 
an excellent illustration of the fundamental weakness which 
affects all that he writes. With all his ability, he some- 
times gives himself the airs of the distinguished courtier who 
shone so bright and smelt so sweet when he had occasion 
to talk with Hotspur about the prisoners, He is always 
using a moral smelling-bottle, like those beloved countrymen, 
who, at foreign tables @héte, delight to hold forth on the 
vulgarity of “those English.” Dr. Colenso condescended to 
do a sum about the “800 and odd pigeons.” Mr. Arnold 
is almost ready to faint, till he is consoled by the thought 
of M. Renan and his sublime synthesis. He reads or looks 
at the Codrington case (which certainly had a strong scent 
about it), and, murmuring under his breath, “ Gross unregenerate 
British Philistines,” flies in despair to the Catholic marriage 
theory, which purifies the country of Rabelais, Diderot, Faublas, 
Montépin, and M. Dumas jis. 


NEIGHBOURS. 

NE half of man’s moral duty consists, we are alwa h 
O in loving one’s neighbour. Certain ill-disposed J rs adiled 
the precept that we ought to hate ourenemy. Some still more 
ill-disposed cavillers might be inclined to add that the two 
cepts are inconsistent with one another—that if we are to hate 
our enemy, it is quite impossible to love our neighbour. For wh 
it might be argued, is so great an enemy as our neighbour ? 
we are allowed to hate anybody, whom should we hate with so 
bitter a hatred as our neighbour? If, on the other hand, we are 
to love our pa, anaes it is needless to attempt to hate our enemy ; 
in learning to love our neighbour we have already learned to love 
our enemy. It must have been a si state of society in 
Judea, if hatred was avowed and taught as a moral duty, and yet 
those who were most likely to arouse hatred were picked out as 

ecial objects of love. This may perhaps throw some light upon 

e peculiar descriptions of the Jews as given by heathen writers. 
The chief re ager which struck outsiders was that the Jews 
hated everybody else. The outsiders perhaps did not study them 
near enough to find out the still more remarkable singularity, if 
it really existed, that they loved one another. 

If we take the word “neighbour” in its common sense, as meaning 
the man whose fields join our own, whose house lies within an 
walk, whose interests and business and general manner of life come 
in contact with our own in a hundred ways, it is a very difficult 
lesson indeed to learn to love him. It is very to show mercy 
to him, to help him if he falls into poverty, to pick him up if he 
lies wounded by the way-side ; it is very easy to be on terms 
with him, to avoid all occasions of quarrelling with him, to join 
with him in supporting common local interests against the rest of 
the world; but it is very hard indeed to love him. It is much 
easier to love a man who lives ten miles off; easier still to love a 
man who lives a hundred miles off. The man who lives ten miles 
off you need not see often, the man who lives a hundred miles off 
= need not see at all, unless you really delight in his company. 

t your neighbour you must see often; you must come across 
him at meetings of business and meetings of society ; you must be 
civil to him and glad to see him, and yet you may feel it ex- 
ceedingly hard work to love him. Or, on the other hand, you 
may y wish to love him, if you could only it, but the - 
fact of his being your neighbour stands in the way. You feel that, 
if he lived a hundred miles off, or oven ten miles off, he might 
become the friend who is as your own soul. But he lives close 
by you, and the living close by hoy is fatal. You would fain love 
him, but you cannot; you wish to make him a friend, but fate 

e difficulty, then, in loving your nei is ld. Nei 
bourhood condemns you to a sort ef Frecredeen mediocrity of 
affections ; it cuts your emotions unnaturally short in one case, 
and pulls them out to an pee tes tess ne m another. It con- 

relation towards people 
with whom you would gladly be in a closer relation and towards 
people with whom you would like best to be in no relation 


e 
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abstract true, it = not prove consequence 
with it. First, it is not abstract. The abstract Pe ga isthat, | It said that his object was bad. Granting the goodness 
if any system of notation whatever be given, there will be some | of the object and the truth of the assertions, it was simply 
; convenience in making the base of that system the unit of tables | absurd to deny their relevancy. Indeed, Mr. Arnold did not deny 
it. His point was, that the book ought not to have been written. 
This is altogether inconsistent with his present view, which is, 
that practice and — ought to be divorced. Theory ought to 
3 sit on a hill retired, and argue high about a new synthesis of the 
; four Gospels, and care nothing for practice. Let it, then, care 
| for | but do not let it attack men for 
‘ 
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at all. It is hard to have to be civil when you would rather 
be nothing; it is hard to be only civil when you would rather 
be Sanding more, Neighbours are in some sort like kins- 
folk. You choose your friends as you choose your wife, but 
your neighbours and P get kinsfolk are given you without 
our choosing. In both cases you are put into a certain re- 
ation to a person, whether he personally commends himself to 
your liking or not. In both cases the relation, though a kindly 
one in itself, is one fertile beyond others in occasions of dispute. 
The kinsman is worse in that his relation is more intimate, and 
that he is harder to shake off if you do not like him ; he is better 
in that, if you really do like him, it is easier to make a friend of 
him than it is of your neighbour. But kindred and neighbour- 
hood in being alike unavoidable dispensations of Providence, 
while friendship, like marriage, is a deliberate act of human free 
ill 


will. 

Neighbours, then, fall into two classes—those whom, if you 
hed your own way, you would get rid of altogether, and those 
whom, if you had your own way, you would advance to the rank 
of friends. On the former class we need not enlarge; the 
weariness of having to go through various offices of civility 
towards people for whom you really do not care speaks for 
itself. The other case is more subtle. Why is mere neigh- 
bourhood an impediment to friendship? That mere neighbour- 
hood is such an impediment will be easily seen by a little thought. 
Near neighbours may often be intimate friends, but, if so, they are 
not friends by virtue of their neighbourhood, though their neigh- 
bourhood may have been the occasion of their friendship. They 
may have been, through this neighbourhood, thrown together in 
early heap, and sv put into much the same relation as that of 
school or college friends. But this is something more than mere 
neighbourhood. That mere neighbourhood telis the other way is 
casily seen by contemplating the relations between two people 
whose relations are Snes of neighbourhood pure and simple. 
Let us suppose two men, one of whom settles in the neigh- 
bourhood of the other, without any previous acquaintance 
between them. Be they never so well disposed towards one 
another, be they never so really congenial to one another, 
they will have a greater difficulty in contracting a real 
mutual friendship than if they had met under any other 
circumstances, ou meet a man at the house of a common 
friend, or if you pick him up at a scientific or antiquarian meeting, 
you are far more likely to make a friend of him than if he comes 
and settles within a mile of you. In the former case, the two men 
need never meet again or communicate with one another in any 
way except by mutual consent; they are therefore not likely to 
make mane. for any further intercourse unless they really 
are mutually charmed. But between the neighbours there 
is a necessity for a certain amount of intercourse, and this 
necessity stands in the way of a greater and more familiar amount. 
You are placed towards your attractive neighbours in the same 
artificial relation in which you are placed towards other neigh- 
bours towards whom you are quite indifferent, and this at once 

roduces a certain constraint, ere is a physical barrier placed 

etween you. The necessity of knocking at a door, of asking 
whether it. A. is at home, of being shown into a room and wait- 
ing till Mr. A. appears, is a very chilling business. It is something 
like the preliminaries of a sermon. If the Y pong would begin 
at once and talk, we should listen to him. we did not believe 
all that he said, we should at least believe that he believed it, 
which is the first step towards believing it ourselves. But when 
he goes out of church, and changes his gown, and goes up into a 
pulpit, and kneels down, and prays Brivately, and reads out his 
text twice with the reference to chapter and verse—by the 
time he has done all this, all nature is squeezed out of the process ; 
the man has become a finger-post, and what he reads out 
seems as little real, as little to hearkened to, as when 
the Clerk of the Peace reads out Her Majesty’s Proclama- 
tion against Vice and Immorality. So the ceremonial call 
and the ceremonial dinner remain ceremonies; it needs an unusual 
frankness of disposition on one side or on both to throw any life 
into an intercourse of which they are necessary portions. Mere 
neighbourhood in itself excludes those particular forms of inter- 
course which most nourish real friendship. You do not ask 
your near neighbour to stay in your house, and you seldom have 
any need to write to him anything worthy to be called a letter. 
But if you do not stay in a man’s house or have him to stay in 
yours, you see him only behind bolts and bars; you know 
nothing of his inner life; you do not know how he ds his 
evenings or his mornings; you perhaps do not even know the 
very hours of his meals; you are afraid to go near him, except 
when business or ceremony demands it, for fear of interrupting | 
some family arrangement of which you can know nothing. Put | 
the two men for a few days under the same roof, and all this con- | 
straint vanishes, The physical bolts and bars are removed, and, if 
there is any real communion of souls between the two people, the | 
moral ones soon follow, They live together, eat together, walk | 
or ride together; they have for a season all things in common; if 
they are suited to one another, they take care to meet again; if 
they are not suited to one another, they take care not to meet 
again, Greater steps towards permanent friendship may be made 
by spending two days in the same house than by living for seven | 
ycars in two houses within a bowshot of one another. 
Neighbourhood, however, it should be noticed, may easily form — 
the basis of friendship, but in a form which at once shows how 
great a hindrance neighbourhood, while it remains neighbour- | 


hood, is to friendship. Let us suppose that the relation of neigh- 
bourhood comes to an end—that one of the neighbours is removed 
to a distance of ten miles, or, better still, of a hundred miles. It 
not unfrequently happens in such a case that friendship, like the 
erfect insect, is developed out of neighbourhood as its grub. 
he two men find that they ely cared for one another, that they 
have really lost something by their separation. They make w 
the loss by the most effectual means—by occasional letters an 
occasional visits. The former neighbour is now promoted to the 
rank of a friend; you now see something of his real life, and he 
sees something of yours, without the intervention of doors, 
knockers, cards, and footmen. One counterbalancing gain to the 
manifest loss of several changes of dwelling-place is that you may, 
when you have departed from each place, find that you have 
wn there a little crop of friends out of what seemed at first to 
Be the barren ground of mere neighbourhood. ? 

And, if we may venture to tread on more delicate ground— 
ground which of course we know nothing about except what 
we learn from lady-novelists —we should guess @ priori that 
what we have said with regard to friendship must apply with 
tenfold force to love. Of course a man may fall in love anywhere ; 
but is he not much better off, will not his love-making be carried 
on much more to his own satisfaction, if the object of it does not 
live within two or three miles of his house? Suppose a man in 
the stage of love-making, or, what is more terrible, in the 
stage which goes immediately before love-making, with all 
the restraints of mere neighbourhood interposed between him 
and his beloved. No doubt, when matters are fully understood 
and owned on both sides, a little ingenuity—we of course infer 
this only from what we have read in books—can devise ways of 
meeting which dispense with the ministrations of the knocker and 
the footman. But how is it when Miss A. is much more to 
Mr. B. than any other, lady, but when she has not yet confessed 
that Mr. B. is much more to her than any other gentleman ? 
What is the poor man todo? Must he waylay the door on the 
chance of a fair apparition issuing from it, or must he go boldly 
and knock, and ask to see the honoured parents whom he has no 
wish to see, on the chance of getting a word with the retiring 
daughter as well? We leave such knotty points to others, 
but we should think that this particular stage at least must be 
got over at much greater fg ty the two performers 
meet under a common roof. It always struck us that no 
opportunity for love-making can be so perfect as when a man 

es his college friend home with him in the vacation. The 
stranger is no stranger at all; dear Charlie’s dear friend is at once 
at home; everybody does all that can be done to welcome him 
and please him ; either his friend must be unhappily sisterless, or he 
must be himself a monster of ingratitude and strongheartedness, if 
he does not fall in love with his friend’s sister. If he be a human 
creature at all, he will drift into an attachment, without knowing 
anything about it till it is too late to draw back. A few in- 
cidental minutes in a garden will do more than endless calls and 
dinners; nay, we should think aking of course @ priori—that 
even a ball-room itself is less favourable than a succession of 
shady walks, with green grass below and green leaves above, 
climbing by gentle zigzags to the top of a gentle hill. Such 
y ste seem as if nature and art had specially conspired to adapt 
them to the purpose. Meet alone by some lucky chance, 
lag casually behind the rest of the party, and the thing 
is done. The term and vacations which follow become 
mere alternations of sweet letters and sweeter meetings, where 
happy accidents need no longer be looked out for. No need for 
knockers or footmen to intervene at all; though we can conceive 
some venerable and faithful butler putting on a smile of solemn 
satisfaction at the arrival of the stranger who has become some- 
thing like a son of the house. Such a picture makes us fall into 
the sin of old gentlemen and of very young gentlemen, and quote 
the first book of Horace : 

Felices ter et amplius 
Quos irrupta tenet copula. 
How far better their lot—if, like the farmers, they only knew it— 
than the lot of those of whom it has to be said, that even in the 
most retiring and decorous manner, 
quatiunt fenestras 
Ictibus crebris juvenes protervi. 


SENTIMENTAL POLITICS. 


wae Mr. Carlyle explodes at frequent intervals in wrath 
against modern society—against shams, and sentimentalism, 
and poor creatures having the honour to be—we fear that he finds 
few disciples prepared to take him at his word. We are delighted 
with his humour, if we have any sense of the humorous. We 
are at times carried away, by his eloquence and his marvellous 

ower of ae ee into forgiveness of the strange contortions of 

is dialect. If, on rare occasions, and without caring to confess it 
too openly, we are over-satiated (not to use too harsh a word) 
with his manifold a upon one string, our prevailing 
impression is one of delight at his powers as an artist. But very 


few of us accept him as a prophet. We do not seriously believe . 


ourselves to be windbags or Dead Sea apes, or to belong to any 
other variety of the numerous doleful creatures and —_—- 
e 


| emblems by which he is kind enough to typify us. 


entertain a lurking belief that, if the nineteenth century is not 
uite the fool’s paradise which idolaters of steam-engines and 
electric telegraphs suppose, it has nevertheless its good points. 
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Humbugs, in the shape of statesmen or of spiritualists, still stalk 
through the world in greater numbers in ‘we could wis. ; 
but we see no reason for believing them to form the staple of 
modern codey In fact, no sane and sensible man, except Mr. 
Carlyle himself, can be content to accept for truth his picture of 
modern Europe as the scene of one confused whirlpool of quacks, 
impostors, and their victims. As, however, no one can question 
Mr. Carlyle’s own intellectual powers, there must doubtless be 
some phenomenon in existence to account for the —- phantoms 
always haunting his imagination. However falsely coloured 
may be the spectacles <srough which he looks upon the 
world, and however much they may distort surrounding 
objects, there must be some objects to stand for their picture in 
his mind. He seems to be every now and then roused by some 
irritating cause to make a rush at a harmless victim, like a bull at 
a red cloth. We, perhaps, see nothing very irritating in the 
sight of a red cloth, but it would certainly be interesting to know 
how it comes to produce such a startling effect upon the bull’s 
nervous system. . Babbage feels that the organ-grinders are 
the great social evil of the period, and calculates with charac- 
teristic accuracy the number of hours of scientific thought lost to 
humanity nefarious practices. This is not conclusive 
proof to us that there are not, even in London, social nuisances in 
as great need of abatement as organ-grinders. All, however, 
who claim to be philosophers will feel that nothing which affects 
a ap 3 oo can be entirely alien to them, and the hours lost to 
the calculating-machine by the organ-grinding abomination are so 
far an evil, if not that icular evil which calls most loudly for 
aremedy. Now the sham, quack, or Dead Sea ape is doubtless 
more noxious intrinsically than even an organ-grinder. The 
importance of the species has, we believe, been exaggerated by 
Mr. Carlyle, as all natural historians are apt to exaggerate the 
importance of the special object of their researches, Some men 
look upon the earth, for example, principally with a view to its 
capacities as a breeding-place for certain species of microscopic 
animalcule, The mere fact that shams have exerted such power 
over Mr. Carlyle’s imagination has in itself a certain interest, as 
we like to see an insect on which a philosopher has spent a life- 
time. As Thackeray’s “Snob Papers ” gradually led to the conclu- 
sion that everybody, or almost everybody, was a snob, or as the 
cultivation of that special branch of investigation gradually gave 
him such a keen scent for snobbishness as to detect its odour in 
the most apparently innocent actions, so Mr. Carlyle has an almost 
unnaturally keen eye for a quack, and is unreasonably irritated by 
any approach to the worship of quacks. We might add that he 
has po a surprising skill in overlooking the same quality which 
he condemns pte Be when it impertinently ifests itself in 
one of his pet heroes. 

To investigate the causes of this extreme sensitiveness, to deter- 
mine how much of this peculiar element is held in solution in 
modern society, and why it exercises such an irritant effect upon 
some people’s mucous membranes, would obviously require a trea- 
tise. Professor Teufelsdroeck himself might shrink from the task 
of completely developing such a theme. We may perhaps give a 
few hints towards the natural history of one particular sect of the 
worshippers of humbug, and endeavour to point out why their 
creed is so peculiarly offensive to.others than Mr. Carlyle. For 
there are various manifestations of this sentiment which are 
annoying even to people of less delicate organization or less 
acquired skill. Sanitary reformers will detect insalubrious smells 
in which numbers of people have been unconsciously living and 
moving for years; but there are certain ill savours of such pro- 
nounced character that the most acclimatized nostrils cannot be 
insensible to them, and there are others so widely diffused that 
most people soon become sensible of them when their attention 
is once aroused to their existence. Thus the most virulent form 
of this mental disease is palpable to every one. The worship of 
the downright impostor scarcely requires to be exposed. It is 
needless to attack the folly of the sect which bows down before 
Barnum, or Barnum’s rivals in politics or theology. Indeed, the 
belief in a good straightforward impostor is rather amusing than 
otherwise. It is in a more subtle, though a milder, form that it 
becomes seriously annoying. There is a great deal of humbug in 
the world, which is used not in its native purity, but in order to 
adulterate good sense down to a vulgar taste. It is when 
it enters into this combination, when you cannot sum up 
the whole question by calling the believer an idiot, that the non- 
sense which he talks becomes irritating. The typical instance of 
one large class of windbag (to use Mr. Carlyle’s classification) is 
the stump-orator. We would not affirm that when a gentleman is 
on the stump he never talks nonsense pure and simple. We know 
that he can sometimes recommend patent political medicines, 
warranted to cure corruption, | ae and every evil of the State 
by entirely occult processes. But the omens style of art is ve: 
superior to this. The good stump-orator should say nothin which 
is not tolerably true, and which has not a superficial resemblance to 
common sense. If, to take the commonest case, a man is advo- 
cating an extension of the suffrage, he has plenty of available argu- 
ments. The working classes, he may say, have shown great patience 
during the cotton famine. Moreover, they behaved remerkably 
well on Garibaldi’s entrance into London. Both these statements 
are perfectly true, and by a little management either of them may 
be expanded into a good half-hour’s talk. It is in passing from 
these premisses to the conclusion, say, that there ought to be a six- 
pound franchise, that the orator has to tread delicately; as a 
general rule he passes boldly on, without being aware that is 


any pap between his data and the inference which he draws from 
it. The objection to this sort of eloquence consists in the fact 
that it systematically substitutes sentiment for logic. The speaker 
endeavours to work upon our sympathies, to excite us till we are 
glowing all over with affection for the British working man—till 
we are only asking for a fit means of testifying our admiration and 
respect, and are too happy to present him with our wishes for the 
six-pound franchise, or the ballot, or anything else he asks for, by 
way of testimonial to his merits. Of course we are not to stop to 
consider whether the testimonial is the best one that we could 

ive, or whether it is in exact proportion to his deserts. There is 

oubtless some connexion between the statements that the crowd 
did not attack the police during Garibaldi’s entrance, and that a 
certain number of them ought to have votes. What precise weight 
we ought to attribute to the argument is rather a more perplexing 
question. To sink the fact that there is any perplexity whatever 
is the essence of the stump-orator’s art. 

This, perhaps the most obvious example of oratory addressed to 
bunkum, may help to explain the good and the bad state of feeli 
indicated by its prevalence. It is not necessarily insincere, thoug: 
it sometimes imitates insincerity uncommonly well. But it is 
more true to say that the sentiment appealed to is a shallow rather 
than an insincere one. People, to be affected by such reasoning, 
can hardly have thought very much, or they can hardly be bees 
honest, but, fortunately, there is no reason to attribute very mu 
thought to them. We find this peculiar vein of reflection more 
fully developed in proportion as we get beyond the questions upon 
which most men have attempted to think seriously. The greatest 
mass of public sentiment about foreign affairs is made up of this 
precipitate plunging at conclusions. The hasty and inconsecutive 
way in which people violently espouse one side of a quarrel, when 
they are in profound ignorance of its rights and wrongs, shows 
their minds are educated just up to that degree of polish at which 
they are most susceptible of this delusion. A hundred years ago 
the public would have known comparatively little, and cared less, 
about Poland or Italy. It may possibly be doubted by people of 
cynical dispositions whether Poland or Italy would have the 
worse for it. However that may be, the julguient which is formed 
upon those countries now is generally as confident as if they were 
more familiar to us than Middlesex and Surrey. The feminine 
mind is specially apt to have strong views upon Italy. It is very 
easy to make a picturesque ideal from scattered Italian recollec- 
tions. Garibaldi, surrounded by appropriate landscape, and con- 
trasted boldly with the Pope in the und, makes an 
admirable embodiment of the rather abstract idea of Italian 
unity. Of course this is a subject upon which most educated 
Englishmen agree, at least as to the general policy of the 
question. The peculiarity of the sentimental view of the subject 
is its indifference to such difficulties as Budgets and Quadrilaterals. 


as to call the Southern slaveholders ‘I'h 
to apologize to the Thugs for the comparison. This is an ex- 
treme example of a very common fallacy. Unless this gentle- 
man pushes his hatred to the verge of insanity, he can y 
mean to say that he wishes the Southern slaveholders to be 
literally extirpated, though we scarcely know what else he means 
by the preference expressed for Thugs. But, short of a senti- 
ment too atrocious to be attributed to any one, the only meaning 
of this sort of lan is to say, in the strongest way possible, 
“TI hate the South.” Now, as an argument, this amounts to 
nothing. A nal hatred to a whole Geopte is no logical ground 
for taking either side of any question. Every Englishman wishes 
that slavery may in time be destroyed, but every honest man 
must wish that its destruction may be accompanied with as little 
injury as possible to the society of which it has been the bane. 
This abuse, therefore, is really as irrelevant as it is disgusting in 
itself. It is as illogical as some of the other arguments of which 
we have spoken, but a great deal more wick The argument 
for Italian unity is that, because the Italians live in a beautiful 
country, and are very musical, and great artists, and are generally 
picturesque, therefore we ought to sympathize with their side of 
the question. The argument against the South is that, because 
the Confederates have slaves, and slavery is a bad institution, we 
ought to hate them with bitter hatred, and rejoice over every 
misfortune to them. 

The common element which we have found in the various 
classes of opinion described is that they involve talking senti- 
ment about matters which the talkers do not really understand. 
This practice is somewhat annoying to a man who, like Mr. 
Carlyle, professes the doctrine that “speech is silver, silence is 

lden’’—a dogma which appears to us to have, on the whole, 
ess intelligible meaning than almost any that ever was put into a 
formula, but which, at any rate, is intended to convey contempt 
for overmuch talking. It is very easy for any one to denounce 
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the whole. system which prepares such endless stores of raw 
material for the manufacturer of bunkum. Moreover, what makes 
this kind of oratory especially objectionable is that it enables a 
man to take such a high tone. Whilst ou are humbly picking 
your way through stumbling-blocks and perplexities—doubting 
whether Poland would be able to get on in a satisfactory way if she 
were independent, or whether the extirpation of the whole popula- 
tion between the Potomac and the Mississippi is the best way of 
getting rid of psig BO ty friend, who has jumped at his conclu- 
sion without any trouble, comes down upon you with a fit of 
virtuous indignation. Because you are unable to swallow all your 
scruples and cast your lot in with the most violent partisans, you 
are set down as cynical, and as indifferent to the highest interests 
of humanity. Nothing is more trying to the temper than to be the 
object of virtuous indignation for any considerable length of time. 
But, on the whole, it 1s wisest to be patient, and to believe that, 
vexatious as this particular product of popular education may be, it 
is better than it seems. It is better that people should have 
political sentiments, though they come at them in a rather illogical 
way, than that they should not think at all. We must trust that 
the popular instinct in favour of fair play will keep them, in a 
general way, to the side which a more impartial judgment would 
select on more careful discrimination. 


THE NEWEST THING IN INTELLIGENT FOREIGNERS. 


A WRITER in the recent number of a French periodical has 
been holding forth on the favourite text of his countrymen, 
and illustrating the abominable reign of “le cant” in ma with 
more than ordinary fertility of imagination. His general knowledge 
of our manners and customs may be discerned in every line of his ex- 
traordinary essay. He thinksit quite possible that the public, if once 
excited, may require that criminals should be executed with the old 
barbarities ; and that, even in 1864, a man who had been convicted 
of high treason would run graverisk of being disembowelled, and 
forced “ & faire amende honorable & i en tenant un cierge & 
la main et ses entrailles de l’autre.” But, in spite of this and other 
curious examples of ferocious eccentricity, there are many things 
in England which our worst enemies must admire without restric- 
tion. While deploring the fate of the luckless traitor with his 
entrailles & la main, we should look at the streets of London 
“ encombrées de libraires et de distributeurs de eg vere “At 
every step you have put into your hand the announcement 
of some new anatomical museum, of some hall of natural 
history, of some public course of philosophy.” M. Claretie 
must be a on of rare and charming innocence to believe 
that the filthy advertisements of quacks like Henery are designed 
to promote the civilization of our lower orders; and his knowledge 
of the language in which they are written must be excessively 
limited, or else he could hardly have made any mistake. A funnier 
illustration of the English thirst for knowledge the most ingenious 
eulogist of our institutions would scarcely have invented. But 
there is more than this. “J’ai écouté,” says M. Claretie, with 
beautiful simplicity, “ au musée Kahn, une legon sur la physiologic 
du mariage, ou n’assistaient seulement des médecins ou des 
étudiants, mais des commis, des négociants, des gens du monde.” 
Perhaps it was au musée Kahn that the author discovered the 
model of the disembowelled criminal. The notion of the most 
benighted foreigner really believing that the silly or prurient 
simpletons who frequent the musée Kahn are doctors, merchants, 
men of fashion, eagerly “assisting ” at a philosophic lecture, is a 
fearful warning to people who have a fancy for generalizing about 
the ways of other countries. It is not surprising that anybody 
who could mistake the musée Kahn for the central school of 
English physiology should find in the London Journal the most 
admirable kind nglish literature. And journals of this stamp 
are particularly valuable on account of “the singular horizons 
which they open on English life.” Their advertisements disclose 
the profound depth of national vice, and the readers of the Revue 
Frangaise are gravely told that the following advertisement repre- 


sents one of the most generally admired of these singular 
horizons :— 
Nouvelle publication. Les Jeunes Femmes de ou Les Mystéres de 


Minuit, roman de haute et amoureuse vie, par le lieutenant Parker, compre- 
nant la vie et les aventures de nombreuses femmes ( females) qui fréquentent 
de nuit les rues de la Métropole. Ce roman retrace les iniquités dont la 

rande cité abonde et montre & cété de la Pauvreté et du Crime, la Vertu, la 

‘aix et la Bonheur. Peres, lisez les’ Young Ladies of London! Mbres, lisez 
les tg eg of London! Freres, lisez les Young Ladies of London! 
Seeurs, les Young Ladies of London ! et vous connaitrez les crimes et 
les infamies, et les mystéres dé minuit. 

“So,” says this subtle observer of society, “you see that even 
Puritan England knows how to read a certain sort of literature 
that we read and read over again in France.” M. Claretie’s ad- 
mission, that England may perhaps one day enjoy unclean books 
almost as keenly as they are relished in a country which reads 
them again and again, is most truly gratifying. Tt is always a 
comfort to think that we may one day come up to the level of the 
highest civilization in Europe, though the means to such an end 
may seem slightly distasteful. We must resolutely shake off all 

hypocritical Puritanism, sedulously “ assist” at the 
philosophic discourses of Dr. Kahn, and pursue a careful 
study of such edifying works as the Mysteries of Midnight. 
The real difficulty lies in shaking off the Puritanism, and on this 
point our censor has grave doubts as to our progress. “la reine 
régne, mais le cant gouverne, et c’est bien le plus insupportable 


des gouvernants.” “It is cant which determines that we shall cut 
our bread with the help of a fork, that we shall not blow our nose 
too loudly, and that we shall lay aside certain names for clothes 
that are perfectly ‘mentionable,’ but that seem to English modes 
improper.” It would be interesting to know the circles in whic: 
these curious canons of etiquette are so oppressively observed. 
We always fancied that bread was broken in London very much 
in the same way as at Paris. If M. Claretie finds any genuine 
pleasure in blowing his nose as noisily as possible, few Englishmen 
would care to interfere with so exceedingly ful an amusement. 
If the right of boisterous nasal trumpeting is one of the immortal 
principes de '89 we are quite willing to admire it with all the rest, 
and ready to find it substituted for the Marseillaise as the musical 
emblem of French republicanism. It is very hard to see what 
cant has to do with trousers, but it is harder to believe that the 
latter are invariably styled “unmentionables” in the daily dis- 
course of ladies rif entlemen. 

But these are trifling proofs of the supremacy of “Je cant.” M. 
Claretie would no doubt get over the difficulty of the bread and 
the fork, and perhaps a cornet-a-piston or trombone might be some 
slight compensation for the deprivation of his simpler luxury. It is 
the British Sunday which makes the realm of cant the most intoler- 
able abiding-place in Europe. If we had any sense we should all 
imitate the example of our judicious countryman who made it a 
rule to leave London for Dover every Saturday night, and never 
failed to pass his Sunday in Calais. “Un homme résolu est 
capable de tout pour éviter la tyrannie dominicale que s’impose 
PAngleterre.” ir Claretie’s account of the London Sunday con- 
tains the old story of every foreigner. Spleen shows itself at 
every street-corner, and ennui marches slowly across the inter- 
minable parks. The day, ordinarily consisting of twelve hours, is 
now forty-eight hours, bien comptées. People go to church, return 
home, and go to church again. Or else they lock their doors with 
earnest caution, and stealthily read the last new novel or the news- 
paper. “ Miss Braddon remplace la Bible, et 1’on est censé prier 
en lisant le Sécret d’ Aurora Floyd.” Sometimes the wretched 
Londoner flies to Richmond or Kiew, but religion pursues him 
even there, and street-preachers make life a burden to him. It is, 
we are assured, quite a common thing, when the preacher (gene- 
rally a grocer or butcher by profession) displeases his involuntary 
congregation, for the crowd to upset the chair on which he is 
standing, and to hustle him brutally away, covered with blows 
and execrations. But if the preacher has been fortunate enough to 
secure disciples, they take his part, and “ on se boxe furieusement” 
by way of sanctifying the Sunday. 

The writer's personal experiences are not less remarkable. 
He was staying with English friends one Sunday, and after 
yawning all the morning, they invited him towards noon to play at 
ecards. Of course, the wearied Frenchman was only too happy to 
do anything. The cards produced were expressly made to keep 
alive patriotic sentiments in the minds of the young. “ Les rois 
bibliques y sont remplacés par des majordomes anglais; Argine 
devient la reine Anne; Ogier et Lahiré, l’amiral Napier ou Sir 
Colin Campbell, et ces personnages sont entourés d’une auréole 
sans fin de victories, plus spécialement remportées sur les armées ou 
les flottes frangaises.” owever, the patriotic cards answered 
the p until all at once there was a knock at the door. The 
whole family were struck dumb with consternation, and before 
the astounded guest could ask what it was all about, “ cartes 
es romans, journaux illustrés, tout avait disparu dans 
es profondeurs d’un vaste tablier, et les Bibles prestement 
ouvertes au hasard étaient lues avec une avidité pleine de 
ferveur!” Here M. Olaretie left them, and, half mad with 
despair and dulness, he threw himself into the train for Richmond. 
It appears that, on English railways, “to do thirty leagues an 
hour is a mere trifle.” e may pick up a good many other bits 
of useful and accurate information in this essay. For instance, 
the Travellers’ Club in Pall Mall sends two members every 
year to make the ascent of Mont Blanc, and then publishes an 
account of the exploit. No Englishman ever speaks to a 
Frenehman for ten minutes without leading the conversation 
up to Waterloo. Every English home is furnished in pre- 
cisely the same fashion. On the chimney-piece are a few 
souvenirs under glass covers. ‘The walls are covered with 
aoy representing incidents of the Indian war. The 
Family Bible, “avec les dates de mariages et de naissances est 
toujours ouverte sur la table commune.” The members of the family 
take their meals together, but in strict silence. In the evening, 
over tea and thin slices of bread and butter, the eldest son pom 
aloud from the new magazine. Such is the invariable practice of 
the best English society. But, though demure enough in the 
— of the ever open Bible, “ces blondes Miss font hardiment 

poursuite au mari.” This the most casual observer cannot fail 
to discover from the timid advances of all English young men, 
who think they see a snare in every blue eye and every fair curl. 
“ How many simple and too trusting hearts,” pathetically exclaims 
M. Claretie, “ have found themselves sued by children of sixteen 
before a Court pour réalisation de promesses.” It is quite common 
in Hyde Park to see “de charmantes Miss” waiting, unattended 
and alone, at the foot.of a tree for the young man to whom they 
have written the evening before. “Ceci s’appelle la flirtation.” 
Even the popular festivals in England have their disgusting side. 
At Christmas, for example, through dense fogs the voices of 
crowds of singers penetrate your ears. Everybody presses 
eagerly round the fat goose, entourée de patates. And then 
comes the ball with its “lustre maudit” of mistleto, under 
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which every “jeune miss @ le soin de s’arréter souvent.” 
But the most offensive and indelicate achievement of English 
women was the erection in Hyde Park of “ cet horrible Achille 
ou plutét Wellington tout nu.” This is precisely the remark one 

ight expect from persons who find pleasure in assisting at 
anatomical museums in the Haymarket. A man who could dis- 
cover nothing but objects of proper interest in such repositories 
is sure to be the first to cry out against an undressed statue. 

One incident during M. Claretie’s sojourn in London is much 
too rich to be passed over. Walking down Regent Street one 
morning before the passers-by were very numerous, he saw @ 
gentleman engaged in tracing with his umbrella on the mud of the 

evement “une série d’attaques assez vertes contre la reine 

Victoria, et proposait une série d’amendements & je ne sais quelle 
adresse.” A policeman, tapping him gently on the shoulder, 
desived him to move on. 

“Comment?” dit homme au parapluie. “Eh! ne suis-je-pas libre 
ce qu'il me plait ?” 

“Libreen efiet d’écrire, sir,” répondit le policeman, “mais non pas sur 
les trottoirs, ear de cette facon vous génez la circulation publique.” : 

“C'est juste,” fit le gentieman. 

Tl effaga du pied les inscriptions faites dans la boue, prit son crayon, et 
traca cette fois ses injures sur la muraille blanche d’une maison voisine. 
“ Ma maison,” dit-il au policeman, pour éviter toute observation nouvelle. 
Le policeman salua, tourna les talons et laissa faire. 

The French are, indeed, gifted with rare — of generalization 
and imaginative faculties that may fairly be considered unrivalled. 


BAR MEETINGS. 


i ep movement set on foot in the autumn of 1863, in the hope 
of reforming a system of law-reporting which had become a 
arance, come to an end in a final 
meeting of the Bar, at which the Report of the Committee 
appointed to consider the subject was carried by a very small 
majority. Nothing less than unanimity, if even that, would have 
given the scheme proposed a chance of practical success, and 
nothing like unanimity exists. We confess to some disappoini- 
ment at this result, for we were not of those who from the first 
considered that the object in view was too unimportant to justify 
a formal appeal to the profession, and we had hoped that the dis- 
cussion of the subject might lead to the resumption, on the part 
of the State, of its once acknowledged duty of promulgating the 
law, and insuring the certainty singleness of the records of 
judicial decisions, 

The whole history of the rise, decline, and fall of the movement 
does, it must be owned, add weight to the objections of those who 
disapproved of the machinery of public meetings being resorted to, 
The first impulse to the agitation was given by a pamphlet cir- 
culated by a very enthusiastic and single-minded reformer, Mr. 
Daniel, Q.C., with, if we rightly remember, a postscript by a 
Mr. Lindley, an able junior, belonging, like Mr. Daniel, to the 
Equity Bar. The points insisted on were, that the existing 
Reports were far more numerous and voluminous than the Bar 
ought to be called upon either to read or to purchase, and that the 
established free-trade system ought to be superseded by a single 
set of Reports, which should be at once authoritative, compen- 
dious, and cheap. A scheme which proposed, not only to 
relieve the profession from a heavy tax in time and rig: but 
to simplify and condense the mysterious nebula of English 
law, deserved and received a considerable amount of support, 
not only from those who believed with the projectors in 
the practicability of working it by co-operative agency, 
but from another class, who saw in official intervention the 
only possible alternative to open competition. A requisition to 
the Attorney-General to convene the Bar for the consideration of 
the subject was numerously signed, chiefly by members of the 
Equity Bar, and just a year ago a first meeting was held, at which 
an admirably-chosen Committee of twenty-two, including many 
leading names, was appointed to inquire and report. After a long 
interval, a Report was issued, from which it appeared, as might 
have been expected, that a variety of proposals had been brought 
forward in the Committee. The most prominent of these were 
that of Mr. Montague Smith, Q.C., in favour of inviting Govern- 
ment action, and the scheme of the original promoters of the 
agitation, based on the co-operative principle. The great diffi- 
culty of this last project was to find a solid financial basis; but it 
appears from Mr. Maniel’s speech on Monday, that he and his col- 
league, Mr. Lindley, carefully investigated the figures, and were 
sanguine enough to be satisfied with the results, and in the end 
fourteen mem of the Committee consented to sign the 
Report. This contained a very elaborate scheme for esta- 
blishing a new set of Reports, to be worked by a = 
under the sheltering wing of a printer who was to find the capi 
required ; and a confident hope seems to have been entertained 
that the new series would extinguish all rival publications, and 
thus permanently secure'the unity and cheapness which, together 
with judicious selection and accuracy in the Reports, were the 
grand objects of the agitation. 

It may be remembered that this project was brought before 
the Bar at a meeting in July last, which, after a brief discus- 
sion, was adjourned over the Lang Vacation. It was aengrelly 
imagi that the adjournment was practically sine die, but this 
was a mistake, for the terms of the motion left the Attorney- 
General no choice but to re-assemble the meeting in the month of 
November. On the occasion of the July meeting we expressed 
our view of Mr. Daniel’s project, and we need not repeat opinions 
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serious grievance, has, to all ap 


which subsequent events seem strongly to confirm. To us it ap- 
a well-meant but eminently unpractical attempt, so hopeless 
on the financial side as scareely to for very serious criticism. 
We see, from the phlet with which Mr. Daniel prepared 
the ~" for the adjourned meeting, that he objects to the 
levity of our tone, and finds our “merriment ” “grim,” which is 
perhaps natural; and as he is undoubtedly earnest and disin- 
terested, if not well-advised, in his anxiety to have his project 
started, we will endeavour on this occasion to maintain all possible 
gravity. And the considerations which this last meeting must 
suggest to every one are really of a much graver character than 
any controversy as to the feasibility of a law-publishing specula- 
tion. The question whether the experiment which the majority 
_ of the Committee were prepared to try was or was not hopeless 
on the face of it needs no further discussion after what has 
| passed, but a few words are due to the more serious inquiry 
' whether it was not a mistake to engage the profession in plat- 
_ form agitation at all. In the first instance, we certainly thought 
little of the objections to this course; not that it can be con- 
sidered a light matter to introduce anything like sectional con- 
| troversy into the ranks of the legal profession, but because we 
honestly believed that the Bar would be proof against the 
| temptations of the 
| public meetings would be avoided in Lincoln’s Inn. This time 
the affair has passed off without any serious cause for regret, but 
_ there is quite enough in the report of the proceedings on Monday 
| last to warn the members of the Bar that it is desirable not to 
repeat too often the experiment of public discussion on their 
domestic controversies. ce before, in the course of last month, 
_ the Bar met in great force with the worthy object of doing honour 
| to their French brethren in the person of M. Berryer. At that 
_ highly successful banquet, French and English lawyers vied with 
each other in the praise of their common profession, and first 
among the qualities which they justly ascribed to their order was 
that inherent love of justice and fair play which is nowhere 
| learned so well as in the career of forensic advocacy. Perhaps 
| there is no school in which the lesson may be so readily unlearned 
'as in that of platform agitation; and for this reason, if for no 
| other, it may be well that meetings of the Bar should at any rate 
, not become the normal remedy for every professional grievance. 
The late meeting brought out in very strong relief the extreme 
susceptibility of the legal mind on this subject. It so happened 
| that the Report of the Committee-majority was published without 
' any statement of the information which had been collected as to 
_ the practicable feasibility of the plan recommended, and indeed 
without anything in the nature of argument or evidence at 
all, The character of the Committee—composed, as it was, of 
men of the highest honour and position at the Bar—was quite 
enough to prove that this course had been taken in the most 
entire good faith, and without any intention of concealment. 
It was easy, indeed, to see many reasons to explain the unusual 
absence of confirmatory evidence. The Report was probably 
repared in haste for the July meeting, when it might have 
en scarcely possible for the majority to reconcile their minor 
differences in time to enable them to agree on a definite argument 
in favour of their project. The Long Vacation, which followed 
the adjournment, might have afforded time enough to put an 
appendix into shape, but the notion of a committee of hard-worked 
lawyers being got ogioe in the Long Vacation would have been 
supremely absurd. consequence was that the adoption of the 
Report was again moved before of the materials on which it 
was founded had been put into print for the information of the 
Bar. In order to supply this deficiency, however, certain figures 
were read out to the meeting by Mr. Daniel, which, to his hopeful 
mind, justified the expectation of financial success. Instantly the 
professional instinct manifested itself in a desire to examine the 
papers relied on, and some reluctance was displayed to come to a 
vote on pe a until every one who pleased had had an oppor- 
tunity of deliberately picking the figures to pieces, which, however 
comet: at leisure, it was at any rate not pon | to do without a 
etter acquaintance with them than could be gathered by hearing 
them partially réad out ina crowded hall. The judicious course for 
the Committee would perhaps have been immediately to offer to print 
the documentsfrom which they had read, but it was beginning to be 
| felt on all sides that there had been quite meetings enough already, 
and that another adjournment was to be 
| Probably this view would have been generally acquiesced in but 
‘for another blunder which the advocates the scheme made 
the conduct of their Maney = 
journed, a suggestion was 0! y Mr. isty, y that 
subscriptions should be at once invited, in order that at the 
next meeting some judgment might be formed as to the 
bability of obtaining 2,000 subscribers, the number stated by the 
Report to be essential to warrant the commencement of the en- 
terprise. This suggestion was not coy | binding on the Com- 
mittee, but, although they thought that the list would be more 
difficult to ‘fill up before than after the adoption of the scheme, 
circulars inviting subscriptions were distributed among members 
of the Bar. The response (partly, it is said, from the unfavourable 
circumstances under which the appeal was made) was more ludi- 
crously inadequate than the least sanguine had expected, and this 
response was in the hands of the Committee when the Bar 
assembled on Monday to vote upon their scheme. Whether the 
Committee would have produced the returns if they had been’ 
favourable to the scheme of the majority, can only be matter of 
conjecture; but they seem to have thought that to reveal the 
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failure of their appeal, even with an explanation of the special 
causes which were considered to have aggravated it, would have 
unfairly prejudiced their chances with the meeting, and _re- 
peated requests for a statement of the number of subscribers 
were received in blank silence. That those who directed the 
tactics of the Committee were entirely free from any desire to 
conceal facts, however damaging, which would, in their opinion, 
conduce to a fair vote on the merits of their project 
no one who knew how the Committee was composed could deli- 
herately doubt ; but it was not the less a great mistake to refuse 
to a meeting of lawyers information which they not unreasonably 
thought themselves entitled to ask. It is not always easy, how- 
ever, to avoid mistakes in the heat of public discussion, and the 
consequence of the injudicious suppression of these returns was 
that, while every other amendment was left almost unsupported, a 
motion that the Committee be requested to produce the financial 
data of their project, and the result of their appeal for subscrip- 
tions, was only negatived by a majority of 126 to 111—a victory 
which, when the numbers of the Committee are taken into account, 
seems very nearly tantamount toa defeat. Even then it would 
have been a wise and ful act on the part of the Committee 
not to insist on the right they had won to keep the meeting in 
ignorance; but the determined otherwise. The substantive 
motion was put, and, after two trials, the Attorney-General was 
able to see that the show of hands was in favour of the Report. 
Then, and not till then, it was announced that the number of 
subscriptions promised was less than 300. How much less is 
still a mystery, but the true figure is, no doubt, between 200 


and 300. 

If the Benchers of the several Inns, and the Judges whose co- 
operation is requisite, should think that the voice of the profession 
has been declared with sufficient unanimity, the Report will, no 
doubt, be acted on when the number of subscribers shall have been 
increased eight or tenfold; but, in the meantime, the field will 
probably be considered ye in case the Government should 
at length awake to its duty of interposing to preserve the 
records of the law. But, whatever the end may be in the 
matter of reporting-reform, we hope that the machinery of 
public meetings will not soon be revived for that or any similar 
— It is a fortunate circumstance that an amendment was 
ost, by however narrow a majority, which might have been 
misunderstood as a censure on the conduct of an inquiry 
by members of the Bar. That no such imputation*was de- 
served or intended may be taken for granted; but this does not 
altogether do away with the force of the warning, for it is 
difficult to believe that the character of English aavessity for 
scrupulous fairness would be raised by too much familiarity with 
the reticences, and too frequent exposure to the misconceptions, 
which epring up so freely in the morbid atmosphere of public 
meetin We feel sure that we have seen the last for a long 
time of controversial assemblies of the Bar, and that for the 
future the Attorney-General will not be asked to preside over 
any meeting of his profession less harmonious than that which 
oe its homage to the most illustrious of the advocates of 

rance. 


A VISIT TO THE TABERNACLE. 


Me. SPURGEON has commenced, with the winter season, a 
course of lectures which probabl: affords the best example 
that has yet appeared of the comic Christianity of which the 
Tabernacle is the fountain-head, and Mr. Spurgeon the most 
eminent professor. In taking for the subject of a recent lecture 
“ Light,” and introducing into it a stable lantern, Mr. Spurgeon was 
— inspired by the example of a famous minister of another 

hurch who proposed, if he did not compose, an edifying meditation 
on a broomstick. As he truly says, much of the teaching of the 
New Testament is enforced by reference to the common objects of 
daily life ; but there is between the parables of the Gospels and 
those of the Tabernacle this difference, that the former are not at 
all funny. To show that the same idea may be treated in manners 
widely different, it is only necessary to compare the well-known 
picture of the “ Light of the World” with the figure of Mr. Spur- 

eon presenting to the notice of his audience that familiar article of 
pase use, a candle-box. We have most of us seen this article. 
In shape it is cylindrical ; it is made of metal, painted brown, and 
is so constructed as to hang by nails against a wall. Now, if you 
were to go into your kitchen and desire a servant to produce this 
article, it is possible that you would not derive any great amuse- 
ment from inspecting it. But if Mr. Spurgeon, a minister of 
ae gr comes forward before a large assemblage of his admirers 
with this same article in his hands, and proceeds to discourse upon 
it, the effect is novel and delightful. A candle-box is intended to 
contain candles, but while the candles remain in it they cannot be 
lighted, and until they are 5 re they do not assist in dispelling 
the surrounding darkness. It is not necessary to bestow a word of 
explanation upon this parable, but it is not perhaps quite an ob- 
vious remark that the nature of man in Tabernacle or in Cathedral 
is much the same. If Mr. Spurgeon went on a Continental tour, 
he would probably have much to say on his return about “ mum- 
meries,” and the like, which he had witnessed in foreign churches. 
But if he would look fairly at his own proceedings, he would see 
that they are the same in principle as those of the priests whom 
he regards with something between compassion and contempt. 
As he “engages in ps er” before and after his lecture, he is 
not able, nor would he be willing, to deny that it has something 


of a religious character, while it is so contrived as to amuse or 
occupy, and gently excite, his hearers’ minds. There are many 
churches and chapels where candles are kept burning upon altars, 
and sound Protestants have usually held it “very stuff 0’ the con- 
science” to denounce this practice as a Romish superstition. But 
Mr. Spurgeon introduces into his lecture not only candles and 
candlesticks of all shapes, sizes, patterns, and colours, but also 
snuffers, extinguishers, save- lucifer-matches, and patent 
night-lights. He said that, in the Temple at Jerusalem 
there were golden snuffers, but no extinguishers, because 
Providence very often snuffs people—and they want it— 
but does not extinguish them. There are differences of method 
between Mr. Spurgeon and the priests whom he unconsciously 
resembles, but, as we have said, the principle is the same. The 
Romanist symbolism may be described as having a poetical, while 
that of the Tabernacle has a comic, aspect ; but it is the same thing 
in substance, and the cause of its existence is to be found in the 
same characteristic of the human mind. We are all the better for 
being made to laugh occasionally, but some of us prefer to > ge to 
church on one day and to a pantomime on another. The advan- 
tage of the Tabernacle seems to be that it is church and pantomime 
combined. The combination, however, is by no means modern; 
and if the Roman Church has in this century abandoned it to Mr. 
Spurgeon, the reason is that in this instance she conceived her- 
self to be doing what she seldom does—that is, to be moving 
with the times. It is droll to see the most advanced and uncom- 
promising of Protestants arraying themselves in the cast-off 
fripperies of Romanism. There isa just, and there may be an ex- 
treme, use of symbolism in worship. Every vestment, every 
ornament, and indeed every portion of the necessary fabric and 
fittings of a church may suggest profitable thoughts to minds 
instructed to perceive their symbolic meaning. Even the weather- 
cock on the steeple has been made the subject of a pious poem 
which begins :— 
Multi sunt presbyteri qui ignorant quare 
Gallus Domini solet dane. 
Throw down the steeple, melt the weather-cock, tear the vest- 
ments and smash the ornaments, and = get a tabernacle where 
pure, simple, intellectual religion may find an ye re home. 
And what will such religion do to make its home comfortable 
when it takes possession? Why it will hire Mr. Spurgeon, with 
his candlesticks and other properties, to lecture upon “ Light.” 
There is trade done in the Tabernacle, as in the Temple of old 
time. Sermons by Mr. Spurgeon, portraits of the famous Baptist 
preacher, spiritual almanacs, pious newspapers, awakening 
tracts, and photographic interiors of the Tabernacle, are all dis- 
played upon a counter. Probably one who makes a first visit there 
will come away with thoughts divided between the lecturer and 
the audience. Mr. Spurgeon’s inexhaustible flow of ideas and 
language, and clear and powerful voice, are gifts which raise him 
far above the common herd of coarse, vulgar, well-to-do trades- 
men who support and admire him. But what a very queer lot 
these frequenters of the Tabernacle for the most part are! It 
cannot be unfair to take a penny paper, called the Christian World, 
which is sold at the door of the Tabernacle, as affording some 
conception of the position, wants, wishes, and feelings of the people 
among whom it looks for purchasers. We learn, from an advertise- 
ment in this paper, that “a respectable Christian widow ” is on the 
look-out for a situation, and we infer that it is within the expe- 
rience of readers of this paper, or at all events is contemplated by 
them as possible, that there may be Christians who are not 
respectable. The next advertisement states that “an evangelist 
(young married), who has been labouring abroad, seeks an opening 
in the country.” Persons who are unfamiliar with the language 
of the Tabernacle might have some difficulty in understanding 
what right the advertiser has to call himself an “evan- 
gelist”; and although the — apostles were mostly chosen 
from some trade or handicraft, it is a little surprising to hear 
that this evangelist is able and willing to undertake any employ- 
ment “ commercial, educational, or photographic,” and understands 
French. The next advertisement is by a young man, “ a member 
of a Christian Church,” who wishes for a situation as under- 
gardener ; and the next, which is headed “ Missionary or Evan- 
gelist,” comes from a young married man who “seeks a 
re-engagement as above.” Whether the duties of a modern 
missionary or evangelist at all resemble those of a primitive 
apostle we cannot say, but it is pretty clear that there has been 
considerable improvement in the pay, seeing that the “young 
married man” evidently expects to get a berth upon which him- 
self and his wife ry, Be and his family may increase and 
multiply. We don’t know whether a missionary in comfortable 
circumstances, or a photographic evangelist, is not even a more 
surprising novelty than an apostle in a swallow-tailed coat. It 
is to be hoped that the advertiser does not mean to say that he 
desires to take to photography, or book-keeping, or teaching French, 
because evangelism is a bad trade. And it is to be hoped further 
that, as regards other trades, customers may derive benefit from 
the spiritual proficiency of shopkeepers and assistants. “A 
Christian young man” wants a situation as counterman to a 
er and tea-dealer. A single young man, “member of a 
Yhristian Church,” announces to master-bakers that he “desires a 
situaticn with religious people.” Grocers and provision-merchants 
are informed that *‘a respectable young man of Christian prin- 
ciples” wants a re-engagement to man a branch or attend 
at the counter. As Mr. Spurgeon has published an almanac, he 
will perhaps go on to give us a directory by which we may learn 
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where to buy evangelical tea unmixed with sloe-leaves, Christian 
sugar in which there is no sand, missio: read unadulterated 
with bone-dust, and genuine Nonconformist pepper in which there 
is not a particle of P.D. There is another advertisement by a 
grocer who does not make any profession of Christian principles, 
but who certainly must have Maid in a large stock of them at 
wholesale prices, for otherwise the proposal which he makes 
might be considered suspicious, if not dangerous. ‘ Wanted, a 
young person to act as housekeeper to a young man in the grocery 
trade.” Here we see the full value of what is called Christian 
liberty; forif a mere urgeonized profane T wanted a young 
“ person ”’ to keep house for him, censorious neighbours would shake 
their heads. But of course, when these things are done by evan- 
gelical grocers, and on Christian ape pam under the shadow of the 
‘Labernacle, they are all right. It is an encouraging sign of progress 
to find that not only the primary wants of life are supplied to 
evangelical Christians by tradesmen and artisans of their own con- 
nexion, but even “ the dress and mantle business ”’ is contemplated 
as suitable to be engaged in by “a member of a Wesleyan family ” 
as an apprentice. Another and perhaps stronger mark of the 
same tendency towards those elegances and refinements of life 
which threaten to obliterate the distinctive features of the Taber- 
nacle is that “a middle-class ladies’ school” advertises for 
articled pupils at moderate premiums, and adds “instruction to 
include one of the accomplishments.” This phrase very happily 
conveys the idea of ignorance and vulgarity seeking to refine and 
beautify itself. We will only add one more quotation from the 
Christian World, which is taken from its correspondence relating 
to “ Mr. Spurgeon’s College.” A writer thinks that Mr. Spurgeon is 
raised up to do a great work, and therefore sends a post-oflice order 
for 1/, He asks whether others will not come forward “to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty ” ; but it seems not, for the Editor 
announces that he has only got 1 " and adds—“ Cannot a few 
of our readers send §/. or 10/. each?” Among the sights to be 
seen at the Tabernacle, to which the College is attached, are the 
collegians, and it is enough to say of them that their looks and 
manners are what one would expect. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s Penny Almanac for 1865 is a striking example 
of the odd jumble which he habitually makes of solemn and 
trivial every-day subjects of thought. Turning to the page for 
the month of March, it is headed * The Christian as a Warrior” ; 
and to each day of the month is affixed a text so as to supply 
allusions to setting up banners, putting on armour, watching, 
and standing fast in the faith, Then, at the bottom of the page, 
we have, in large type—“Spurgeon’s Twelve Sermons, with 
Life-like Portrait. Post free, 12 stamps.” The inevitable in- 
ference is that the compiler of the almanac considers Mr. 
Spurgeon as lieutenant-general in the army of the faithful at the 
very least. After all, however, there are thousands, and perhaps 
raiilions, of people to whom, when Mr. Spurgeon says, “ Pull, 
Christian, for the blessing which thy tugging in prayer shall 
bring thee, Heaven only can compute,” he speaks a 
they can comprehend. hen he founded his College to supply 
pulpits with “ efficient laborious men of the people who under- 
stand the habits of the working-classes,” he knew quite well what 
he was about. The occupiers of these pulpits will doubtless take for 
their model the preacher who supplies to the text, “ All that the 
Father giveth me shall come to me,” the commentary, “ No man was 
ever taken to heaven by the ears ” ; who, in discoursing on humility, 
describes a class of men who are too mean to be humble, men who 
“ have not a soul within them that would be worth the notice of a 
sparrow-hawk ”’ ; and who compares the intercession which procures 
acceptance for the prayer of a sinful man to a la 
which ensures the transmission of a letter although it may have 
been put into the’ post by a dirty hand :— 

Your black hand drops a letter before Chirist’s feet, but that black hand 

will not stop its being heard, for there is a stamp upon it—Jesus’ blood. 
In this passage Mr. Spurgeon seems to have got into a muddle 
with his metaphor—an accident which, to do him justice, happens 
only rarely. In the next sentence he says the letter may be blotted 
and blurred, but “be not afraid, for God knows his Son’s signa- 
ture,” so that the letter which a few seconds before was supposed 
to be written ly the sinner is now attributed to the Intercessor. 
A preacher who can make such an unexpected application of a 
postage-stamp would certainly be capable of putting a candle in 
several new lights. There was hanging above Mr. Spurgeon’s 
head, as he lectured, a chandelier in which were stuck candles of 
all obtainable shapes, sizes, colours, and varieties. These candles 
were lighted for a final effect, and Mr. Spurgeon compared the 
chandelier to the Church, in which many ministers with various 
characters and talents labour for the accomplishment of a Divine 
purpose. Taking the Church in a comprehensive sense, the com- 
parison was just, even if one of the lighted candles is to be con- 
sidered as representing Mr. Spurgeon himself. 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM. 


OE day last week the Times contained an excellent article 
on a couple of scoundrels who were convicted at the Old 
Bailey of extorting money from a young man whom they had 
deluded into consulting them about a malady, real or imaginary. 
These rascals received the severest punishment which the law 
could give—namely, two years’ imprisonment and hard labour. 
The 7imes remarked, with perfect truth, that this was far too 
light a sentence, that they were as much worse than garotters 
as a systematic receiver of stolen goods is worse than a common 


thief, and that the means which they used were, to those used 
by — what prolonged torture is to transient violence. 
In all this we heartily agree, and amongst the fruits which the 
next session of Parliament is to bring forth it may be earnestly 
hoped that one will be an Act, in a single section, assimilating 
the case of those who extort by exposing their patient’s diseases 
to that of those who extort by accusing of infamous crimes ; 
if, in addition to the penal servitude which can be, and already is, 
awarded in the last-mentioned cases, flogging were superadded to 
both, the public at large would be well pleased, and the infamous 
wretches who carry on such practices would be addressed by the 
only argument which they are certain to be able to understand. 
The Zimes, however, did not stop here. It very properly said 
that to publish the filthy advertisements which enable these 
wretches to carry on their robberies was in some degree to par- 
take of their guilt; and it added, that those loathsome mock- 
scientific exhibitions which are to be seen in some of our leading 
thoroughfares were nuisances of the same kind, which ought 
to be abated in the same way by the strong hand of the law. 
This is perfectly sound doctrine. We would even go a 
top further. Why not make it penal either to publish, or dis- 
tribute in the streets, or post on the walls these filthy things? It 
would be no difficult matter to draw an Act which would 
effectually put down the scoundrels who live upon the agonies, 
bodily and mental, of a number of poor lads, who, having yield 
to the ap wg of youth, exaggerate the consequences and 
character of their fault, and, instead of going to a res 
surgeon—who would both cure them, and respect their confidence, 
as a mere matter of course—put themselves in the power of gangs 
of ruffians who are capable of ruining them utterly in body and 
soul. We have been far too mealy-mouthed in this matter. 
There can be no real reason why common decency should not 
be protected, and why the streets should not be purged, once 

n this we are happy to agree with our contem ’ 
and no decent would be inclined to dient 
The evil is one of those which no human creature would stand 
up to defend if any one would denounce it. We anes, 
however, stop here. There is a point on which we shoul 
hardly agree so readily. The daily press in general, and the Zimes 
in particular, would do well to remove the beam from their 
own eye whilst extracting the mote from the advertising columns 
of their neighbours. It is quite true that the most innocent lad or 
the purest woman may read the Zimes advertisements from end 
to end without meeting anything to offend the eye or stain the 
imagination. From the announcements of births, deaths, and 
marriages, down to the end of the “ want places,” all is perfectly 
proper; but can the same be said of the news? What about 
the report of Codrington v. Codrington ? Which is worst—to put, 
for the sake of a few shillings, into the corner of a r, an 
advertisement which, however filthy, cannot be called attrac- 
tive even to the most degraded, and which would hardly be 
read by any one to whom it could do any moral harm; 
or to promote the sale of the most pop and influen- 
tial paper in the world by filling five or six columns a day for 
three or four days together with a story more attractive, more 
immoral, more coarsely expressed, more closely studded with every 
filthy detail which could excite and gratify the prurient curiosity 
of young people hovering on the verge of innocence, than the most 
voluptuous imagination of the most impure of French novelists ? 

e are accustomed to boast, and not unjustly, of the moralit 
of English fiction. It is perfectly true that, on the whole, thoug 
they are open to objections on other grounds, English novels 
are pretty clean. Our sensation romances turn, for the most 
part, on murder; and if they do happen to derive their in- 
terest from breaches of the seventh instead of the sixth com- 
mandment, they eenery avoid details. This may seem cold 
praise, but it certainly does put even our worst writers on a 
somewhat higher level than the worst writers amongst our 
neighbours. But what is to be said of our newspapers? 
there any other journals in Europe, or even in America, 
which would degrade themselves in so loathsome a manner? It 
is said that the most notorious member of the New York press 
owed its early success to the adroitness with which its wrens | 
editor mingled dirty stories, gleaned from various sources, wi 
authentic commercial news; but the American press of the pre- 
sent day gives far less prominence than our own to the wretched 

rbage which has to be brought forward in courts of law. The 

imes seems to revel init. It reports dirty trials with a detail 
and apparent relish which makes one wonder where it gets its 
reporters. No doubt they possess for the most part a certain kind 
of talent, The Times’ reports of law proceedings are, as a rule, 
very well done, and it is no secret that the conductors of that 
journal have so laudable an anxiety on this subject that, both on 
the circuits and in London, they usually employ barristers for the 
work. What must a man of mE ay a member of a liberal pro- 
fession, a gentleman probably by birth and position, be made of who 
condescends to such degredation as that of reporting in the Divorce 
Court in the style approved of by the Times? Of course a barrister 
is often engaged in dirty cases. There is more or less dirt in a 
surprising proportion of trials, both civil and criminal. In such 
cases he peed his duty by taking a full note on the back of his 
brief of the evidence which is given; but does it follow that he 
ought to use means to give, say, a hundred thousand readers an 
opportunity of reading such matter? What would be thought of 
a judge who should needlessly publish at full length his. note- 
books, or a selection from them? Yet, if he were to do so, he 
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would do nothing half so bad as the Times did in the case in 
question, and habitually does in similar cases. 

We wish it to be observed that our censure is founded exclu- 
sively on the way in which the class of trials in question is reported. 
It is, of course, neither to be e: nor wished that a news- 
paper should exclude from its columns every reference to wicked- 
ness, or even every reference to sexual immorality. There must 
be many things in newspapers which are not exactly fit for the 
reading of boys or women. No doubt the Divorce Court must be 
open, and some notice must be taken of its proceedings, but the 
question is, howmuch? Is it necessary to put every casual reader 
as nearly as possible in the a of a juror, at the sp cone of 
polluting many thousands of minds with a vast mass of that very 
class of details which has given an infamous notoriety to a con- 
siderable number of French novels? If, in Mrs. pecs ret case, 
the object of the Times had been the legitimate one of informin 
the public in a general way of the working of the new Court an 
the new Act, the whole of the material facts might have been 

ressed into a single column of dry statement, which 
would have attracted no one whatever. instan 
useful purpose was served iving at length all Mrs. 
Watson's evidence as to conversations, or 
by giving verbatim, in question and answer, the evidence of Miss 
aithfull, or by printing at full length that most filthy letter signed 
“ Lilian” these facts, and many others on which we have 
no wish to dwell, could serve no other purpose than that of 
stimulating and gratifying prurience. They were of absolutely no 
public importance whatever. They were, no doubt, more or less 
relevant to the particular questions which the jury had to decide, 
and were properly submitted to their consideration; but they 
illustrated no general principle, and threw light on no subject on 
which it is well for the public at to be warned or instructed. 
If their publication is to be justified on the ground that they give 
to mankind at large information as to a side fone nature which 
usually remains concealed, precisely the same may be said of the 
nastiest parts of Rousseau’s Confessions, or the foulest productions 
of the author of Madame Bovary or Fanny. It would be quite as 
pernicious, to publish detailed accounts 
of the diseases of the ee in the foul ward of a London hospital, 
as to seduce boys and girls all over England into familiarity with 
the a secrets of such a household as that of the Codring- 
tons. bably half the boys at the public schools, all the students 


at the Universities, and a e rtion of young ladies in 
gentlemen’s families, owe to the filthy cases published in the Times 
acquaintance equally ious, needless, and vivid with all 


an 
the details of adultery. ey know what sort of acquaintances 
may lead to it, what sort of letters people write about it, when, 
where, by what devices, under what opportunities it is committed, 
how it maybe concealed, how it may be found out, how it has to be 
proved in courts of law. In fact, ‘ee from the Divorce Court 
a natural history of the offence. e of this tribunal 
might be headed “ Adultery-teaching by example.” All this 
they find in a journal which, in its own way, is moral in a high 
degree, and which, when it has occasion to refer to the filthy 
which it publishes, always regrets that the call of public 

duty is imperative. 
his last excuse might be believed if the call of public 
duty was ever obeyed in dull cases, but it is not. Nasty cases 
are tried by scores at the assizes, and are generally described by 
the reporters as “ unfit for publication.” Nay, when the offenders 
in the Divorce Court are obscure, uninteresting ple, their 
wretched doings are described im a manner suitable to their 
obscurity. It is only when men and ladies of sufficient 
position to excite curiosity as to their misdeeds misconduct them- 
selves, that + wee duty inexorably demands the pollution of many 
thousands of minds. The flimsiness of this plea of public duty is 
well illustrated by the fact that, when the question of establishing 
the Divorce Court was under consideration, the Times used con- 
stantly to argue in favour of it on the d that a single case 
be tried once for all and di of, and that thus public 
duty would not force them to tell the same n story three 
times over. It would seem, from the 1 at which they now 


report single trials, that public duty is a mistress. she 
miust not publish the same dirty > three separate times, she 
pe a me as dirt as there used to be in 
e 


story. 
Every one knows his own business best, but we would respect- 
fully submit to our a that decency would be the best 
policy, We can understand the importance of popularity with the 
debauched but the Times ought to recollect that it has 
a large respectable circulation, and it ought to know that, 
if an alteration is not made in its system of reporting, it will come 
to stink of household which con- 
tains i to ut stories as the one 


REVIEWS. 


MADAME ROLAND.* 
ROLAND’S Memoirs an almost unequalled 
combination of historical and biographical interest. With 
the sole exception of Marie Antoinette, she was the only woman 


Mémoires de Madame Roland. Ltude sur Madame Roland et son 
Temps. ParC. A. Dauban. 


who took a prominent part in the French Revolution ; for Charlotte 
occupied but a few ee 
to the scaffold, and of the hateful furies who haunted the 
tribunes of the Convention and the neighbourhood of the guillotine, 
the infamous Théroigne has alone, by some accident, escaped to 
oblivion. Theinfluence which Madame Roland exercised over the 
Girondists curiously illustrated the feminine element of a single- 
minded, self-satisfied, and impracticable party. The Egeria—or, as 
her enemigs calumniousl ed her, the Aspasia—of the Gironde 
was perhaps the most clear-sighted member of a owe | which 
resembled a sect rather than a political faction. Her Memoirs, 
illustrated by the reminiscences of many admiring contemporaries, 
explain and excuse the devotion of her friends by recording 
her brilliant intellect, her lofty character, and her heroic courage. 
It was well that an extraordi woman should supply a crucial 
proof of the essential unfitness of her sex for the m ment of 
public affairs: Far su ing ordinary men in some of the highest 
moral and intelicenaa-qe ities, Madame Roland was, in her 
strength and in her w , characteristically and essentially a 
woman. With a fine instinct of her true vocation, she repeatedly 
diselaims the share she had undoubtedly taken in the councils of 
the party and in the direction of her husband’s public conduct. 
She often declares that home is the only proper sphere of female 
activity, and she pleases herself with the fancy that she was in the 
habit of sitting apart, with her needle or her pen, while the Minister 
of the Interior and his friends of the Assembly were conversing in 
her drawing-room on the events of the It would not be 
difficult to reconcile the apparent inconsistencies of her career with 
her occasional reflections on the past. Her unhesitating rejection 
of all sympathy with the pretensions which have since been 
called the rights of women is sufficiently explained by her own 
acuteness and by her personal experience. No franchise or com- 
petency for = lic functions had been required to enable her to 
guide her dull and pompous husband, or to excite and control the 
ng and sociable orators who were equally enthusiastic in 
their faith in the Republie and in admiration for their graceful 
and eloquent hostess. Madame Roland keenly enjoyed the 
applause which she commanded on the single occasion of her ap- 
at the bar of the Convention; but, if she could have 
chosen between direct action and the office of inspiration, she 
would not have hesitated to prefer the virtual direction of her 
to immediate Lemme cane in the contests of the tribune. 
Ter frequent expressions of longing for a different form of enjoy- 
ment receive full explanation in her autobiography. 

The spirit with which Madame Roland recalls the experiences. 
of her childhood and her uneventful youth nearly approaches 
to genius. It is, indeed, astonishing that any woman should 
have thought it necessary to preserve some of the details which 
are gratuitously introduced, but her candour, if it is some- 
times wantonly offensive, is never immoral. ‘The promiscuous and 
undirected reading which had formed almost her sole education 
was not caleulated to produce scrupulous delicacy or refinement, 
and her unbounded admiration of Rousseau probably accounts 
for her readiness to imitate the ess of the Confessions, 
although she had no weaknesses of a own to acknow . Her 
remarkable self-control belonged to the essence of her ¢ , 
and it consequently survived the strong religious impressions with 
which it was originally associated. She may implicitly 
trusted when she acquits herself of all improprieties of conduct, 
even where her feelings were most deeply She was, 
however, unfortunate in marrying a man whom it was impossible 
that she should love, although she always persuaded herself to- 
respect him. In some points their tastes and pursuits were 
similar, for Madame Roland believed implicitly in the political 
and social doctrines of which her husband was an interminable 
eager and she willingly echoed his systematic jation of 

is own austerity and virtue. While he was a provincial inspector 
of commerce she breved the dulness of acting as his secretary, and 
she found her reward when his revolutionary elevation gave her 
the opportunity of writing eloquent Republican declamations in 
the form of official cireulars and despatches. During the years of 
obseurity which followed their iage in 1780, shé devoted 
herself faithfully to the assistance of Roland in his labours, and to 
the care of her only child. The tediousness of retirement was 
relieved by the intercourse of friends, in whom she not unwilling: 
saw the existence of tender feelings which she was not wqene 
to return. All the members of her society seem to have been more 
or less in love with Madame Roland; but the romance of her life 
ote commenced with the Revolution, and with their removal to 

aris. 

In the unreserved account of her life and feelings which 
oceupied her compulsory leisure in prison, Madame Roland con- 
fesses or avows that. she had not only found for the first time an 
object for her deepest affections, but that she had, with singular 
candour, confided her.secret to her husband. Her own conscience 
was satisfied by her resolution to maintain external fidelity to 
her conjugal ties, and she seems to have been almost surprised at 
the grief and consternation with which the austere and elderly 
Roland learned her preference for another. He had probably 
never suspected that the virtues which his wife was constantl 
celebrating were scarcely calculated to satisfy the imagination 
the feelings of a brilliant and enthusiastic woman twenty years 

ounger than himself. There can be no doubt that the virtuous 
land was a tiresome companion, especially as he assumed a tone 

_ of authority which, as his wife says, was, = wand with his age, 
| one form of superiority too much, Madame records, with 
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Republican complacency, her husband’s celebrated display of ill- 
bred pedantry in attending the King, at his first audience as 
Minister, with strings instead cf buckles to his shoes; but when 
there was no Royalty to insult, she detected with a nice feminine 
instinct every kind of shabbiness and slovenliness in costume. 
The appearance of the sans-culottes and their sycophants was 
odious to her taste, and Roland’s threadbare coat, out at elbows, and 
his woollen stockings, contrasted disadvantageously with the 
“Soeur of her younger friends and admirers. e name of the 

voured rival is not contained in the Memoirs, but it had been 
conjectured on various grounds that either Barbaroux or Buzot 
was the object of her sion M. Dauban has shown beyond a 
doubt that Madame Roland’s affections were fixed on Buzot, of 
whom she has drawn a highly laudatory character in her Memoirs. 
Amongst other merits, she records “ his noble face and elegant 
figure, and the care, the neatness, and the grace which he dis- 
p aved in his dress, showing the spirit of order, the taste and 
eeling for propriety, and the respect of a well-bred man for the 
public and for himself.” If Roland could have read the descrip- 
tion, he might perhaps have suspected that the reverse of the 
portrait was intended for himself. 

By a critical comparison of Buzot’s authentic Memoirs with 
Madame Roland’s language, M. Dauban sufficiently establishes 
their mutual relation ; but he is also pre with more direct 
and detailed evidence in the form of unpublished letters addressed 
by Madame Roland to her lover, and of a portrait of Buzot which 
she is su to have worn in prison and on the scaffold. The 
discovery of these interesting relics was effected in a surprising 
manner. In November, 1863, a young man brought a bundle of 
papers for sale to a bookseller on the Quai Voltaire, and after 
several refusals of his offer he ultimately disposed of his property 
for 50 francs, or 2/7. A month afterwards, the same documents 
were advertised as of a collection of autographs, and they were 
found to consist of five letters of Madame Roland to Buzot, of a 
letter of Buzot to a — named Le Tellier, of unpublished 
memoirs of Louvet and Pétion, and of some other papers of the 
same date, and of inferior interest. The unknown young man had 
found the treasure in a box belonging to an anonymous father, 
who had never informed him of their value. Some months earlier 
in the same year, 1863, a M. Vatel had, with not less marvellous 
good fortune, discovered among some vegetables at a stall a portrait 
of Buzot, with a short biography in the handwriting of Madame 
Roland, written in a circular form to fit the frame, and fastened in 
at the back of the picture. The pedigree of both these remarkable 
contributions to biography bears a striking resemblance to the his- 
tory of the materials which were provided for the Waverley novels 
by Captain Clutterbuck or Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham. hen a 
literary inquirer finds, by an unaccountable accident, precisely the 
decuments which he wants, his fortune is incomplete if he is 
unable to a it with tolerable plausibility. The young man 
of the Quai Voltaire, and the r of Tpatignolies market, 
have an equally a al look, On the other hand, the inte 
evidence tends to support the genuineness of Madame Roland’s 
letters. As M. Dauban says, they have an originality of their 
own, which corresponds with the character of the supposed writer. 
Unluckily, it occurs to the sceptical mind that clever forgeri 
always resemble the original, Paris has long been the Tread 

uarters of literary fraud. M. Dauban publishes facsimiles of the 

tters, and the handwriting is apparently Madame Roland’s; but, 
again, it must be remembered that forgers are equally skilful in 
and in mimicry. the letters were un- 

eni uine, or i ey were professedly imaginary, 
feelings. The thought which pervades them would explain her 
extraordinary courage and cheerfulness during her long impri- 
sonment, 

While Madame Roland was confined in the Abbaye, and after- 
wards in the Conciergerie, Buzot was at Caen, endeavouring to 
organize a resistance to the Commune of Paris, and Roland was in 
concealment at Rouen. Under the influence of a sentiment which 
is so intelligible, if it is genuine, that it may readily have oceurred 
to an ingenious inventor, Madame Roland in all her letters con- 

ulates herself on the forcible detention which, separating her 
her husband, and leaving her in imagination alone with her 
lover, enables her, according to her own view, to reconcile duty 
with feeling. She rejected several projects of escape, on the 
und of the risk which would be incurred by her friendly 
eepers ; but in the letters to Buzot she explains that she is not in 
a hurry to exchange material for moral restraint. M. Dauban in- 


—_ in natural and unprofitable ulations on the result which 
might have follo had 


wed if the drama had not received a tragic termi- 
nation. Notwithstanding Madame Roland’s confidence in her 
own firmness, she sometimes adopts with suspicious volubility 
the phrases of the time about prejudice, which implied .any 
impediment to the indulgence of any inclination. The prejudice 
of marriage was much less popular than the new institution of 
divorce; and although Buzot had a wife, and Madame Roland a 
husband, it is not impossible that, if both had lived, the accidental 
obstacles to their union would have disappeared. Both are, how- 
ever, entitled to the credit of having submitted to restraints which 
had perhaps ceased to form a part of their moral creed. After the 
flight of the Girondist deputies from Paris, they were not destined 
to meet again. At the end of several months of privation and 
suffering, Buzot’s body was found, half-eaten by wolves, at St. 
Emilion, in Gascony ; and Madame Roland had previouely died on 
the scaflold with a cheerful courage which was thought extraor- 


dinary even at a time when fearlessness had become a fashion 
among the daily victims of the guillotine. The abject terror 
which prevented the population of Paris and France from offering 
the faintest resistance to a Government of murderers seemed to 
produce a kind of theatrical reaction at the point of death. The 
victims of the guillotine found, at the last moment, that it was less 
fearful than it had seemed at adistance. Madame Roland required 
no stimulus to ba, a courage which had never for an 
instant wavered. ving ceased to hope for her friends 
and for their cause, she found death not unweleome. She 
had done her husband the justice of foretelling that he would 
be unable to survive her. Two or three days later, Roland killed 
himself in the highway near Rouen, and his enemies found on his 
person a protest against the judicial assassination of his wife, and 
a characteristic testimonial to his own virtues. 

The opinion of her own contemporaries and of posterity has 
done justice to Madame Roland’s great qualities. She was a 
heroine, and a martyr; and to those who her opinions she 
—_ well appear a saint. Few women have exhibited more in- 
tellectual vigour, and none have been more honest or courageous. 
Under favourable circumstances, her energies and accomplishments 
would have been rewarded happiness, as they com- 
manded social admiration. the agitation of revolutionary 
politics, her feelings, like her merits, were essentially those of a 
woman. Brave, faithful, and enthusiastic, she was absolutely 
devoid of tolerance, of a sense of justice, and of generosity to 
a month the ers, of pod 

ene egan to pro death of the King and Queen, 
and she the which the Plcbort after- 
wards uttered against herself, by me omy | the Queen with 
fury as the nurseling of an Asiatic Court. 

e poor girl who had removed at fifteen from the ian- 
ship of the noble Maria Theresa was accused, by the admiring 
reader of Rousseau’s Confessions and of the Chevalier de Fi 
of having corrupted the morality of France. Even on the eve 
her own death, Madame Roland, in a letter of remonstrance to 
Robespierre, invoked the vengeance of the Jacobins on Marie 
Antoinette, who was then languishing in her d in the 
midst of unutterable cruelties. Like her friends of the Gironde, 
Madame Roland applauded every popular and judicial murder 
which preceded the accomplishment of her wishes in the estab- 
lishment of the Republic. The September massacres exceeded 
all previous outrages in atrocity, and the Girondists may claim 
the credit of having consistently denounced the foul crimes in 
which they had no share. The virtuous Roland, under the in- 

iration of his wife, incessantly scolded and protested until the 
Cuamanen and its friends of the Mountain silenced their objections 
by their favourite process. 

Although she enjoyed the society of the second-rate rhetoricians 
of her party, Madame Roland had little discernment of character. 
Being ap tly devoid, like many gifted women, of a sense of 
humour, she neither felt the aheurdify of patriotic declamations, 
nor un the possible combination of vigorous purpose with 
cynical or satirical language. She appears to have known only two 
men of the highest of ability, and she disliked them both. 
Her antipathy to Dumouriez and her hatred of Danton contributed 
to the ruin of the Girondist faction. The ablest general and the 
greatest popular leader of the time were both inclined to join the 
moderate party; but Madame Roland told her admirers that 
Dumouriez was not in earnest, and she urged her husband to 
insist on proving Danton’s complicity in the September massacres. 
She had no si prejudices against Robespierre or Pache until 
they declared themselves the irreconcilable enemies of the Gironde. 
If she had been personally acquainted with Mirabeau, she would 
undoubtedly have been repelled by the license of his character, as 


well as by his com ve in t. Among Royalists she was 
as incapable of —, distinction as if they had been noxious 
animals of another species. It seems never to have occurred to 
her that virtuous Republicans were bound by any ties of duty or 
unhesitati Tov: proposal e Girondist Grangeneuve, 
to allow to be assassinated by sympathizing 
for the purpose of throwing the guilt of the act upon the Court, 
and of exciting the suggieh populace to insurrection. When the 
Jacobins continued the Revolution after the Girondists were satis- 
fied with the proclamation of the Republic, she was equally 
pene of admitting that schismatics could depart from the new 


establishment. 
The Mountain and the Gironde were different shades of the 
same colour. It is impossible to find an historical parallel to the 


feelings of parties in the French Revolution; but the contending 

factions reproduced with curious accuracy the positiveness, the 

uprightness, and the narrow-minded intolerance of the great religious 

agitations. Madame Roland, like her friends, was a Puritan of a 

special type, and she utterly rejected the were of salvation 
h exeed to the ri 


for those who deviated from her t hand or the 
left. The similarity was completed by the use of Plutarch as the 
about Brutus and 


Republican Bible, for all ties ¢ 
Catiline with as gliba commen as if they had been justify- 
ing a sectarian assassination on d that Phineas arose 
ani tism 


persecu 
or Geneva, the doctrines of 1793 have long survived their era of 
igni Frenchmen in ieve that there was 


active malignity. 
something mysterious and admirable in the Reign of Terror, and 
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a not inconsiderable still regards Robespierre as a hero and 
a prophet. M. Dauban, who is in other respects a moderate 
writer, thinks it n to apologise for the Jacobins, who 
might indeed have been pardoned if they had done nothing worse 
than silencing the garrulous patriots of the Gironde. To those 
who stand outside the Revolutionary Church, the murderous pro- 
ceedings of its various fanatical sects seem the less laudable 
because they have rendered freedom, after the lepeo of seventy 
years, still impossible in France. Madame Roland herself had but 
an indistinct conception of the Liberty which she worshipped in 
her life and apostrophized with her latest breath. Her party had 
always something of the feeling of mutinous or emancipated 
slaves, who unconsciously regard servitude as theirnatural condition, 
and imagine freedom only as the negation of a master’s absolute 
control. It is not surprising that the fugitives should since have 
been forcibly es hee by a succession of rulers who have offered 
themselves as alternatives of anarchy. Madame Roland’s autobio- 
graphy would probably have been less interesting if she had been 
in any respect superior to the prejudices of her age. Disinterested, 
mapeseee, unscrupulous bigotry never assumed a more engaging 
orm. 


AN AMERICAN ROUSSEAU.* 


M®*. HENRY DAVID THOREAU appears to have been, in 
a mild unobtrusive way, a sort of American Rousseau. 
Forming one of that group of cultivated men who live in or near 
Boston, of whom Mr. Emerson is the best-known as well as the 
ablest representative, his object in life seems to have been to 
differ as much as possible, and in as many things as he could, 
from the habits and customs of his countrymen. There was 
nothing violent or strained in his nonconformity to American 
manners. He did not, like Jean Jacques, write scathing philippics 
inst the vices of his age, and forthwith proceed to practise them 
himself. He simply lived quietly rat alone, making his life 

as nearly as he could at right angles to the lives of his con- 
temporaries. The ordinary American “ liquors up” many times 
aday. Thoreau drank no wine at all. Canvassing and voting 
are never absent from an American’s thoughts, as a rule. Thoreau 
never gave a vote. Religion is a great “ institution ” in America. 
Thoreau never entered a church. Most Americans detest exercise, 
and can generally walk but little better than a Chinese lady. 
Thoreau was always on his legs, walking invariably four hours a 
day, and usually much more. His language with regard to his 
favourite pursuit is quite enthusiastic. “ It requires a direct dis- 
nsation from heaven to become a walker. You must be born 
into the family of Walkers. Ambulator nascitur, non jit.’ He 
had a perfect horror of confinement and close rooms, and a lawyer’s 
oe erent? office would have been a Black Hole of Calcutta to 


When sometimes I am acuietin, [he says] that the mechanics and shop- 

keepers stay in the shops, not only all the forenoon, but all the afternoon too, 
sitting with crossed legs so many of them—as if legs were made to sit upon, 
and not to stand or walk upon—I think they deserve some credit for not 
having committed suicide long ago. 
Mr. Emerson (who has — a pleasing biographical sketch to 
this volume) says that his friend could not write unless he had 
been out of doors. “The length of his walk uniformly made 
the length of his writing. If shut up in the house, he did not 
write at all.” We would just remark, parenthetically, that such 
habits do not indicate strength and health, but rather disease. 
Such gasping for fresh air in a man born of civilized parents 
showed that the springs of life were not redundant, and must be 
fed frequently and fully, or they would dry up. The strong man is 
one who can take exercise when he wishes it, and bear confinement 
when he chooses, and do both with equal ease and comfort. We 
have said this because Mr. Emerson seems elsewhere to claim 
peculiar health and strength as characteristics of his friend. 

It will naturally be supposed that one whose incessant occupa- 
tion was that of — or rambling (as we are told he had no 
profession) must either have had a good balance at his banker's, 
or else have discovered that the heaven-born ambulator is liable 
to be short of cash sometimes. But these difficulties seem never 
to have troubled Thoreau. “Never idle or self-indulgent, he 
preferred, when he wanted money, earning it by some piece of 
manual labour agreeable to him—as building a boat or fence, plant- 
ing, grafting, surveying, or other short work—to any long engage- 
ments.”” We must remark that such a course may be very 

ible and beautiful in America, where labour can always find 
its market owing to the comparative thinness of population, but 
in any old country it would lead to the poor-house. One fancies 
the look of an English farmer or waterman on receiving an offer 
from an amateur carpenter to build for him a boat or 
a fence. But, of course, that is one of the many signs of our 
effeteness and chawed-up condition. Thoreau prospered famously. 
He er! “drifted into the business of a land-surveyor,” 
It kept out of doors, and enabled 

im to follow his favourite pursuits izing and watchi 
the habits of wild animals nt — ‘ain 

His intimacy with animals [says Mr. Emerson ed what Thomas 
Fuller records of Butler the apiologist —that either he had told the bees 
things, or the bees had told him. Snakes coiled round his leg, the fishes 
swam into his hand, and he took them out of the water. He pulled the wood- 
chuck out of its hole by the tail, and took the foxes under his protection from 
the hunters, 

Sharpened by constant use and exposure to the fresh air, his senses 


* Excursions, By Henry David Thoreau. Boston. 


became as acute and subtle as those of an Indian or wild fox. He 
was wonderfully expert in everything that had to be done with 
hands or feet. He was a swimmer, runner, skater, boatman ; 
he could find his way at night in the woods better by his feet than 
his eyes; he could estimate the true measure of a tree, or the 
weight of a calf or pig, by merely looking at them. Further, Mr. 
Emerson assures us, “he could pace sixteen rods more accurately 
than another man could measure them with a rod and chain,” 
though how Mr. Emerson knows this we are at a loss to conjecture. 
If the rod and chain were not his criterion of the distance measured, 
what was? How came’ he to know that Thoreau was the more 
accurate of the two? It does not surprise us to hear that Thoreau 
avoided society, and “much preferred a good Indian.” When 
asked at table of which dish he would take, he replied, “The 
nearest.” This reads like a joke out of Plutarch or Athenseus. 
There is just the snubbing terseness in it which the Stoics or Cynics 
delighted todischarge at the expense of their richer and more self- 
indulgent neighbours. Mr. Emerson says nothing about the date 
or the manner of Thoreau’s death. It must have been recent, as 
this volume contains a dated as late as 1862. He was born 
in 1817, at Concord, Massachusetts, 

And now it is time to speak of the volume lying before us, and 
we cannot do so but in terms of very high admiration. So much 
of American literature is a mere echo of our own, with a sort of 
extended prize-essay style about it, that a genuine new book giving 
us at first hand an image of the world out there, reminding us of 
but little that we are acquainted with here, and yet felt to be true 
and real, is thoroughly welcome. In the lower forms of li 
expertness this volume is by nc means remarkable. But then it 
is so manifest that the author never gave a thought to literary 
expertness that the reader soon ceases to think about it too. In 
the higher qualities of writing, in clear poetic insight, in a singular 
suggestiveness of style which always draws attention to the 
thought and never to itself—above all, in being something quite new 
and racy—its merit is very great. Its contents are nine papers, written 
at various intervals over a D pay of twenty years, all of them 
bearing more or less directly on the country and its products. 
Some are purely scientific, as “The Na History of Massa- 
chusetts” and ‘The Succession of Forest Trees ””—a very inter- 
esting paper this last, in which the author points out “ the extent 
to which birds and quadrupeds are employed, especially in the fall, 
in collecting, and disseminating, and planting the seeds of trees. 
It is almost the constant employment of squirrels at that season.” 
The other pai ially one on “ Walking,” and another on 


sermons in stones,” &c., 
but rather aims at s ing a faint but significant parallelism 
between the mind and heart of man and the economy of nature. 
Mr. Ruskin has written not a little in this fashion, and 
with great success and popularity. But Mr. Ruskin’s manner 
is very different from Thoreau’s, and contrasts with it much in the 
same manner as the fine work in jewellery contrasts with the fine 
work in an acorn or a fir-cone. ‘Phare hes none of Mr. Ruskin’s 
pomp and prodigality of language. There is not a bit of fine 
writing in his book. He uses the positive and comparative 
degrees by preference, and rarely indulges in superlatives. This 
we a peculiarly calm, staid, unheated appearance to his writing. 
fhe reader does not feel that large allowances must be made for 
colours thrown in for effect. One lays down the book satisfied 
that what he has been reading about the American forests is in 
the main true, while the impression left on the mind is so distinct 
that one feels to have been , 
We can give but a very faint idea of this book by extracts. 
A t deal of the writing affects us as the first sight of a new 
unknown flower or tree might. A sense of oddness is the 
first impression. This away in reading the book, 
but it is likely to mar the due effect of the few extracts we can 
find room for. We shall begin with the following, from a paper 
called “ A Winter Walk” :— 


The wind has gently murmured through the blinds, or puffed with 
feathery softness a roe the windows, and occasionally sighed like a summer 
zephyr, lifting the leaves along, the livelong night. The meadow-mouse has 
slept in his snug gallery in the sod ; the owl has sat in a hollow tree in the 
depth of the swamp; the rabbit, the squirrel, and the fox have all been 
housed. The watch-dog has lain quiet on the hearth, and the cattle have 
stood silent in their stalls. The earth itself has slept, as it were, its first, 
not its last, sleep, save when some street sign or wood-house door has faintly 
creaked upon its hinge, cheering forlorn nature at her midnight work—the 
only sound awake twixt Venus and Mars, advertising us of a remote 
inward warmth, a divine cheer and fellowship where gods are together, but 
where it is very bleak for men to stand. But while the earth has slumbered, 
all the air has been alive with feathery flakes, descending as if some 
Northern Ceres reigned, showering her silvery grain over all the fields. 
- . « « Silently we unlatch the door, letting the drift fall in, and step 
abroad to face the cutting air. Already the stars have lost some of their 

le, and a dull leaden mist skirts the horizon. A lurid brazen 
light in the east proclaims the approach of day, while the western ye 
is dim and spectral ‘still, and clothed in sombre Tartarian light like 
shadowy realms. They are infernal sounds only that you hear—the crowin 
of cocks, the barking of dogs, the chopping of wood, the lowing of kine, 
seem to come from Pluto’s barnyard and beyond the Styx—not for any 
melancholy they suggest, but their twilight bustle is too solemn and 


mysterious for earth. recent tracks of the fox or otter in the yard 
remind us that each hour of the night is crowded with events, the 
primeval nature is still working and making tracks in the snow. 


We would remark that this, like all good writing, suffers much 


by being dissevered from its context. The excerpts seem to lose 
half their merit when taken away from that which precedes and 
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follows them. We make another extract from the essay called 
“ Walking ” : — 

We are accustomed to say in New England that few and fewer pigeons 
pe a ee Our forests furnish no masts for them; so it would 

few thoughts visit each growing man from year to year, for 

the grove, in our mind, is laid waste—sold to feed unnecessary fires of am- 

ition or sent to mill, and there is scarcely a twig left for them to perch on. 

no longer build nor breed with us. In some season, perchance, 

a shadow flits across the landscape of the mind, cast by the wings of 
some tho in its vernal or autumnal migration ; but, looking up, we are 
unable to detect the substance of the thought itself Our winged t 
y no longer soar, and they attain only to.a 
Shanghai and py ogy . . . Stand under this tree, “the 
Scarlet Oak,” and see how finely its leaves are cut against the sky—as it 
were, a few sharp points extending from a midrib. They look like double, 
treble, and quadruple crosses. ‘Chey are far more ethereal than the less 
deeply scolloped oak-leaves. They have so little leafy terra firma that 
they appear melting away in the light, and scarcely obstruct our view. 
The leaves of very young trees, unlike those 
are more entire, simple, and lumpish in their outlines ; but, when raised high 
on old trees, have solved the leavy problem. Lifted higher and higher, and 
sublimated more and more, putting off some earthiness, and cultivating more 
intimacy with the light each year, they have at length the least possible 
amount of earthy matter, and the spread and grasp of skyey influ- 
ences. They dance arm and arm with the light, tripping it on fantastic 
points, fit partners in those atrial halls. So intimately mingled are they 
with it, that what with their slenderness and glossy su you can hardly 
tell at last what in the dance is leaf and what islight. And when no zephyr 
stirs they are at most but a rich tracery to the forest windows. 


If the world is threatened, as some philosophers believe, with a 
future of dull uniformity and Chinese-like routine, in which society 
and public opinion shall acquire an ever-growing preponderance 
over individuality, and ultimately extinguish it altogether, men 
like Thoreau—men who question received customs, and in their 
lives carry out new modes of conducting life—are men whom the 
world cannot afford to despise. And this is true quite _— tively 
of the value and durability of the real or fancied reforms they may 
rn yay Even in Western Europe the tyranny of public opinion 
D no stimulating; courage to differ (on principle) from the 
world and its ways is not so common a quality as were to be 
wished. Broken up, however, as lish society is by a 

tion of metimes mutually hostile, or at least think- 
ing themselves so—a rebel to conformity in England can gene- 
ly find shelter somewhere, if not in one of the p rome at least in 
the interstices between them. It is very different in a country like 
America, in which, for all practical p 8, society consists of one 
class, where the terrible swoop of the aura i$ can rove 
unchecked by | inequalities of the social surface. A man sees 
at once the crowd, or rather multitude, he will have to face if he 
begins to think for himself. He lmows that lamp-posts and 
hempen ropes exist, and he knows that they have been used. 
He is therefore careful to join the crowd. Accordingly, the 
timidity of Americans in differing from what is, or is supposed 
to be, the opinion of the majority, is admitted on all hands to be 
excessive. As their own Russell Lowell says to them— 


It strikes all beholders 
You have a mental and physical stoop of the shoulders, 


And very plucky it was of him to venture upon saying so much. De 
Tocqueville, the calmest and most philosophical of speculators on 
America, deliberately stated that he knew of no country where 
there was less freedom of opinion or real liberty of thought. He 
does not hesitate even to contrast Spain, and his own country under 
Louis XIV., with the boasted States of North America, and to 
contrast them favourably. The despotism of the majority is so 
searching, so ubiquitous, that bo am r opinions need no repres- 
sion ; they are not even formed. The dungeon and the rack are coarse 
and clumsy expedients compared with the awful power 
by a karmonious mob of inflicting a social stigma, almost amounting 
to social uncleanness, upon a recalcitrant member. A despotic 
prince or senate, be they as active as they will, are, after all, <> | 
one or a few _— many; human ingenuity, when it has tri 
baffling their vigilance. 
Even the Inquisition of Spain found this. But in a democracy 
like the American, a di man cannot escape. He is sur- 
rounded and touched on all sides by his enemy, as a man in the 
water is = the fluid in which he swims. Every particle stings. 
After a life-long career of popularity both in America and in 
Europe, the most famous of American novelists was assailed as a 
renegade and a traitor for certain s “ aristocratic tenden- 
cies ” in one of his later publications. At Baltimore, in 1812, the 
mob attacked the office of an un journal, and it was 
found only possible to save the editor and his assistants by placing 


them in t 1. But free apd enlightened citizens were not to 
be so baulked. The prison was forced in the nye the rabble, 
and one of the men hanged and the others half ki The evil- 


doers were tried, but unanimously acquitted. As Fenimore Cooper 
said, “ They say ” is the neva of this country (America) in a 
social sense. No one asks “ Who said it? ” so long as it is believed 
that “They say it.” Designing men endeavour to persuade the 
ope that already “ they say ” what these designing men wish to 

said, and the public is only too much di blindly to join in 
the vad “They say.” 

Suc 


are the effects of universal , and of a Constitution 
described not inaptly by the enthusiastic Irishman in America as 
ing “one man as as another, and a great deal better too.” 


And we may add, that in facts like these may be found at once the 
explanation of Thoreau’s life and its title to honourable mention. 


MERIVALE ON THE CONVERSION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.* 


concurrence and play upon one another, in that completeness 
which aione gives the true account of their eflective force. It isa 
light thing to say that the history of this change never has been 
ly written; it never can be written. “‘Subtilitas nature subti- 
litatem sensus et intellectus multis partibus superat.” The infinite 
workings of mind and feeling, of thought and wish, of fear and 
hope, amid infinitely differing circumstances of education and 
temperament, of worldly condition and social habits, of recollec- 
tions, prejudices, moral standards, amid a constantly varying 
pene of outward things and events—which contributed to the 
supplanting, among the most intelligent and highly civilized of 
mankind, of all their native and. long-accustomed beliefs by the 
most obscure in its origin of Oriental religions—defy the powers of 
imagination and thought adequately to explore, to analyse, to 
co-ordinate them, and to construct a representation of the process 
at all answering to the reality. We see its broad features, but 
we cannot but know that been of at 
ual importance going on whi r ever 
We have probably some of iti 
time, giving us the impressions of the thinkers and observers 
who reflected it and influenced it; and these help us to under- 
stand the public, the avowed, the palpable movements in the 
great struggle. But they fail us when we want to know more of 
what was taking place in its hidden depths—of those obscure 
and complicated and fugitive transactions which were, perhaps, 
deciding more than was decided by the decrees of Emperors, or 
the keen and eloquent words of philosophers or Fathers. Of the 
growth and conflict of opinions and ideas, the ebb and flow of old 
or new, among nameless thousands, in the various gradations of 
society, in the meditations or debates that went on in palaces and 
villas among the thoughtful and refined, in the confused ferment 
of crowded suburbs or obscure hovels, in private families, among 
women, among slaves, among traders or soldiers, in the daily 
market talk of great cities, in the business or festival meetings of 
innumerable municipalities—of the varying effects on countless 
neighbourhoods of the presence, the moral character and ability, the 
ministrations, the discussions, the fortunes of a Christian congrega- 
tion—of all this, whatever we may imagine or conjecture, we can 
know but little. From the lan of individual writers we can 
only guess, more or less safely, at the real thoughts and views of 
the mixed crowds who were the subjects of the change. We 


assume certain general forms of opinion and feeling among certain 
classes of heathens, on the of the words o tatives 
like Seneca or Lucian, and we attribute to the body of Chris- 


tians the belief and the general way of speaking of which we have 
evidence in Justin or Tertullian. But we know from our own 
experience that living society is not fully represented by even the 
greatest of mayer wee A writers. We can compare broadly the 
great outlines of doctrine and argument which confronted each 
other in the s . But how rarely and how indistinctly can 
we ever catch sight of the. actual point of meeting and contact 
where, in real life and under the b apm y feeling of great questions 
at stake, the two encountered and tried their strength against one 
another! And while such important and critical portions of the 
whole great chan change which began from the bottom of 
society, and of which the early stages were necessarily obscure— 
without any one capable of noticing and recording them, or 
pinay it worth while to do so; while so much in its develop- 
ments depended on what it is impossible for us now to ascertain ; 
an uable, is yet capriciously rovokingly 
satisfactory in one tres interrupted tm hopeless gaps and blanks 
in another. Yet, though the very progress of our knowl 
shows us more and more that about much of the inquiry the only 
wise thing is to recognise distinctly the evident limits of our 
power to , there are few subjects which, after all the learning 
to it, would ber r reward student. is 
a lo many parts, over a wide ere 
are nits in it which are still unexplored, aspects of it which 
have yet to be considered, masses of facts which have been passed 
over as too en ed or too unconnected, but which a closer and 
more comprehensive examination may unravel and arrange; there 
are questions, old or newly arising, which continue unanswered, 
but which do not di the inquirer. It is a field into which 
we should suppose that no one has ventured who has not been 
to return to it. 
Mr. Merivale, with his 


th of sides in 
oro reciation sides in the s' e, is i 

par to write instructively about it. The B 
_ are not history, and they rather 


us wish for history instead. 
i Roman Empire. The Lectures 
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He 

; Roman Empire—a change so vast, 80 , consisting 

t than of so many parts, spread over such a long tract of years, in- 

or the volving in a common transformation, by the action of influ- 

, Mr. ff. ences adapted to each, the very dissimilar and sharply con- 

rately trasted portions of society which, locally and moraliy separated 

hain,” from one another, were embraced within the Empire — 

cture, eludes the grasp of the mind which tries to penetrate and 

sured, embrace it with accuracy and distinctness. The historian finds it 

more hard to comprehend in one survey its manifold and constantly 

oreau shifting aspects, to measure the rate and the depth of its progress, 

a to ascertain its conditions and causes, and to exhibit their joint 
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With the advantage of suggesting and justifying the gathering 
and its phenomena and 
forms, traced with strong and bold lines, they combine the disad- 
vantage of being an inconvenient form for exhibiting and com- 
menting on the on which assertions rest. But we must take 
them as Mr. Merivale himself presents them to us, as partial 
illustrations of particular aspects of the subject, or as suggestions 
for inquiry. So far as they enter into the question, they do so 
with great freshness of view, great appreciation of the surround- 
ing state of things, great honesty, much ness of mind and 
generosity of sentiment. They are powerfully and eloquently 
written. It is au eloquence which, in its florid richness and its 
novel forms, recalls sometimes rather the later than the earlier and 
severer models, and it is kept up all through, with a want of re- 
laxation and relief, at a high pitch which has something 
monotonous in it. But it is the eloquence of true feeling, and it 
rests upon a substantial foundation of vigorous thought, accurate 
knowledge, and wide sympathies. 

Mr. Merivale confines himself almost entirely to one part of 
the inquiry into the causes of the conversion of the Empire—the 
internal correspondence of the moral and religious doctrines of 
Christianity to the condition and wants of the society which it 
leavened. His way of giving a measure of the change produced 
is to bid us imagine what must have come to pass, what an extra- 
ordinary revolution of habitual thoughts and feelings must have 
taken place, in the interval between two memorable assemblies 
of the authorities of the Roman State—the one, the debate in 
the Roman Senate on the punishment of Catiline’s associates, in 
which it was distinctly assumed as the ground of argument, 
without rebuke or protest, that there was no future state or judg- 
ment; the other, three centuries afterwards, when the chief 

istrate of the Empire presided over the solemn settlement 
definition of the Christian creed at Nicwa. Between these 
two points, those at the head of the Roman government had 
“from the denial of the first principle of positive belief 
to the assertion of an entire system of revealed religion.” In that 
the step had been taken—a step so enormous as to make the 
Ronettes difference between the old and the modern world— 
to a view of human life in which a future state of immortality is as- 
sumed as a matter of course, and in which all earliest prepossessions 
and most common habits of thought imply it, from one in which, 
as naturally and of course, the presumption and the customary 
suppositions were all the other way. The state of religious 
belief which preceded this change has been delineated with much 
ability and force by Mr. Merivale, and it forms the most important 
feature of his book. What was at the bottom of the religious 
sentiment of Heathenism, considered a from the confused 
multitude of objects of worship to which it was poy and 
restlessly directed, was a profound belief in a Divine Providence, 
with no belief in a future life. Men were sure that this world 
was guided by the unseen Powers, but they could imagine the 
reality of no other. It is the existence of the one element with- 
out the other which, to our habits of thought, so necessarily and 
inseparably with it—faith in an unseen and almighty 
Providence, without the ex tion of a future life—which Mr. 
Merivale brings out in describing the ground of religious ideas on 
which Christianity had to work. He insists on the fact, however 
difficult it may be to us to “divorce these two ideas,” that the 
fundamental element of religious faith and hope and obligation— 
the belief that “He 1s, and that He is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him ”—did control life though 
neither in popular opinion, nor among intelligent, was the 
of seriously entertained. This natural 
belief in Providence without futurity was, on the one hand, spoilt 
and degraded, not merely by Polytheism, but by the local ideas of 
Divine patronage which were at the bottom of Roman, as of all 
other ancient religions—the favouritism of the unseen Powers for a 
single race. On the other hand, before it came in contact with 
Christianity, it had been corrected and enlarged by the growth 
of opinion and the teaching of great historical events. The unity 
and equality of the whole human race “in its claims on God and 
man ”’—the truth to us so familiar, but which to believers in the 
fundamental idea of heathen religion, the exclusive direction of 
the Divine government to the destinies of a privileged race, was 
so inconceivable—gradually made its way through the barriers of 
opposing religious and national antipathies, and, with the neces- 
sarily wider scope thus given to the natural persuasion of a 
my the hey relations of 
men to upreme, a impression, not only on 
thinking men, but on the popular mind. 

Various causes co-ope to this result. The wider views of 

God, and of man’s in the world, had been timidly and incon- 
i y and then recalled as untenable, by Greek 
hilosophy, But after Plato and Aristotle, the great facts of the 

onian uest, with the civilization which it spread, the 
intercourse which it , and the new centres at which it 
united the world er, were a practical test and confirmation 
of what had been but a speculative , and brought daily 
custom and experience to reconcile the imagination to the novel 

thought which the philosophers had cautiously shrunk from as a 

x contrary to nature. To the Stoics, after the results of 
Alexander's empire, it was easy to carry out what Plato had half 
taught, about the government of the world and the destination of 
mankind, with much more firmness and consistency. Then, upon 
the teachings of the Stoics, familiarizing men with universal 
conceptions of Providence and of the common nature and duties of 


man, supervened the equalizing influences of the Roman law—that 
law ‘which had Procter anlar 3 the practical necessities of empire, 
from a collection of the narrowest municipal usages into a yer} 


jurisprudence for the world; which, in its aim at 


convenience, had overridden that jealous religion of race and fami 
in which it had its first beginnings; which had gradually been 
“ refined into ion of reason on the 
great principles of equity an use”; which, in creating 
the new conmption ofa law of nations— “the i to the 
Roman, of the mind of God himself” — ught with it also the 
fundamental —— of all who are amenable to that law, and 
their equal right and interest in all that man can look for at the 
hands of Providence. Mr. Merivale brings out with great force 
and feeling, and with no more than justice, the refinement and 
expansion of religious ideas, the manifest progress from lower and 
coarser to higher and worthier ones, in the heathen world before 
Christianity. Views of religion which raised it from a political tra- 
dition and badge to a personal relation towardsGod and towards other 
men, and which led on to a presentiment of futurity — an “almost 
belief in immortality” — had been reached, and earnestly insisted 
on, by some of the most powerful of those whose thoughts led and 
formed their time. They were, doubtless, indistinct and limited 
views. The immortality of the Stoics only had interest for an 
“ aristocracy” of elect souls; their conceptions of the Highest 
fluctuated between a Person and a Fate. But the working of 
thought in the schools of philosophy had already broken down 
the — of national credulity and —, and they 
had found a response in the conscience and good sense of the 
or were these advancesin religious t unpractical specu- 
lations. The contrast is a familiar one between the inquisitive- 
ness, the freshness of impression, the sanguine audacity of pure 
inquiry, in the earlier schools of philosophy, and the sober ethical 
lessons about life and practice which occupy the later ones; but 
no one has done so much justice as Mr. Merivale to the serious 
tness of the function which the philosophers of the Empire 

i to the society of their time. He bids us remark that 
poe were the comforters oe nee of a sad and anxious time, 
and that they fulfilled their ge be no unworthy spirit. He calls 
attention to the deep sadness which pervades the atmosphere of 
the New Testament, and bids us observe that the gloom was even 
greater which reigns over the contemporary secular history. 
“St. Paul is sad and St. John is pensive; but the Christian St. Paul 
is not so sad as the me ag Seneca, the Christian St. John is not 
so pensive as the philosopher Aurelius.” And then he calls us to 
notice with what feeling and what earnestness the philosophers 
set themselves to meet the circumstances of their times. In the 

hilosophy of the Empire, “we open on an era of preachi 
instead of discussion.” The philosopher, unconsciously to hi 
anticipates, in a society which was not yet Christian, the place 
and the familiar offices of the Christian minister. He is “no longer 
a logician with an essay, or a sophist with a declamation; he is 
a master, a preacher, a confessor, a director of souls; not a 
speculator inquiring into truth, but a witness of God i 
testimony to the Divine law, and ch with the cure of souls 
entrusted to his teaching.” Epictetus and his brethren were the 
“spiritual advisers,” the “directors of conscience,” the “physicians 
of the soul,” in the bitter trials and emergencies of fra, they 
“spent their lives in teaching men to sympathize with their 
fellows”; “the whole world they felt to be akin to them, 
and to the whole world they went forth to teach and preach 
a message, self-im of love and pity”; “not to make 
themselves wiser, but to make men better and happier.” Mr. 
Merivale does not shrink from the el which his words 
suggest. “ Christian preaching found its shadow in heathen 
preaching,” and philosophers as well as a were persecuted 
from city to city. “ The spirit of prayer had gone abroad among 
the heathen.” Christian Fathers and heathen teachers were bent 
in different ways on the same great ends; they answer to one 
another, though they write against one another. “ The face is 
not the same, not one; but like, as that of brethren should be.” 
And the result was not in vain. “ Viewed on every side,” he 
says, “ there is no period of history, as it seems to me, when men 
were more in earnest about spiritual hopes and fears than in the 
third century of our era.” He thinks that the justice which the 
fellow labourers themselves, in what was at bottom the same 
cause, were not able, from their n rivalry, to do to one 
another, may at length be rendered by the disciples of those 


whose work turned out right and was successful towards those © 


whose methods were inadequate and mistaken, but whose earnest- 
ness is beyond doubt. 

The force and main interest of Mr, Merivale’s book seem to us 
to lie in his just and vivid account of the religious development of 
heathenism; of that condition of spiritual enlightenment and 
moral education to which heathen society had in fact attained 
before Christianity, and which was the foundation on which 
Christianity was built. The next step of the inquiry is to see 
what it was which, among so many competitors, gave to Christianit 
the victory ; what were the special adaptations to the wants 
ideas of heathen society which enabled Christianity to do for it 
what rival systems, which had started in the race for influence 

ith equal or greater apparent chances of failed to 
do. In this part of the subject Mr. Merivale is not so suc- 
cessful. What he has to se de compressed into two lectures ; 
and he hardly appears so much at home in di ing with pre- 


cision and freshness what Christianity brought to meet the state of 
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thought among the heathen, as in discussing this heathen state of 
itself. He says very truly :— 

But for this revelation of God’s personality, announced and 
characteristically in Jesus Christ, the religion of the Christian would have 
run just the same vicious courses as all human creeds and philosophies before 
it. ‘No purity of morals, no holiness of ideas, no conviction of miraculous 

no assurance of an indwelling spirit would have saved it ; for all these 
elements may be found in more or less force among the heathen systems ; 
the salt of Christianity has been the dogmatic belief in the incarnation of 
the Divine, in the manifestation of God, in Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, Himself God, issuing from God and returning to God. 
The distinction and the admission are of the utmost importance, 
and are not always borne in mind. But Mr. Merivale has hardly 
done justice to his own view of the matter, in working it out in a 
rather meagre lecture on the correspondence of the Christian 
doctrines to the questions and thoughts and n of those to 
whom they were presented. It seems to us that we miss the 
grasp and freedom and sense of familiarity in oe theology 
which are manifest in his handling of heathen history and thought. 

A good deal more seems to be wanted than perhaps, in his 
confined framework, was possible to Mr. Merivale, of precise 
distinction, of congas to their proper periods or places of 
particular steps and phases of the movement described. The 
variations of religious ideas, through many centuries and in 
societies remote from one another, are difficult to bring together 
under large generalizations without falling into over-statement 
and looseness. What perhaps justly applies to one part of a 

riod may be a convenient characteristic by which to stamp our 
impression of the whole, yet may want much subsequent qualifi- 
cation to be equally exact. Some of Mr. Merivale’s illustrations 
will appear to many to be fanciful and open to question, as, for 
instance, what he says of the influence of Roman legal ideas 
on the language of St. Paul—an influence which, if it ulti- 
mately made its way into theology, it seems rather forced to 

ise in writings like his. And before a cautious reader 
can always accept the summary which is put before him of 
a doctrine or state of opinion, the history of its transforma- 
tion, or the oy og of a character or a life, he may 
have to allow for the scale on which the work 
and ought to bear in mind the corrections and discrimination 
which he may presume were intended to be applied. But the 
contribution which Mr. Merivale has made to the subject which 
he treats is a very important one. He has endeavoured, with 
much success, to enable a Christian reader to enter, with sympathy 
and real respect, into what the religious thought and earnestness of 
heathenism did for the reception of that Divine system which was 
to overthrow it and take its place. 


EMILY CHESTER.* 


HAT extraordi mixture of electro-biology and the Family 
Bible which is so delightful to the American mind is never 
likely to become very popular in this country. English people 
prefer to enjoy their religion and their conjuring separately, and 
it would be a very ambiguous compliment to an Anglican digni- 
tary to talk of the Davenport Brothers as his truest coadjutors. 
Besides, in England, though by no means averse to cant in 
such matters, we cannot tolerate a mystic jargon; and, of all 
jargons that ever a pack of charlatans invented to take in simple 
folk, that of religious spiritualism is the most utterly windy and 
incomprehensible. The few terms which are available to the 
most pretentious of ordinary religious professors really mean 
something, mom pee not much, in the mouths of such 
rsons, and everybody may easily get to know what they mean. 
But the lingo of the American spiritualists, even of the most 
exalted among them, though compounded of words in common 
use, has literally no meaning at all to a plain man. A street 
preacher who asks the passer-by how his soul is may be 
an exceedingly offensive personage, but his question conveys 
a certain od which is a great deal more than can 
said of much that Emerson and his followers think inef- 
ably grand and sublime. Emily Chester is an elaborate étude 
in this style on latent physical affinities, and on human powerless- 
ness to resist, or even control, them, The writer displays that 
compound affection for religious and biological truths which is 
the characteristic of so many of his countrymen, and he frequent] 
puzzles an English reader as much as they do as to what it 
all comes to. He dedicates the book to his mother, with 
the slightly inappropriate biblical quotation, “Such as I have 
give I unto thee,” and takes for his motto Goethe’s dictum that 
‘It is in her monstrosities that nature discloses to us her secrets.” 
The candour with which the author avows his method of illus- 
tration saves the reader all perplexity as to whether the heroine 
was intended to represent a human being or something else. 
Perhaps “ absurdity ” would give a better notion of Emily Chester's 
character than the stronger term borrowed from Goethe. The 
conception is not so much monstrous as silly, and whether nature 
could possibly produce such a creature, even for the sake of dis- 
closing the most important of her secrets, may very reasonably be 


doubted. 
The three perso through whom the idea of the book is 
developed are Emily Chester and her two lovers. The story, such 


as it is, turns on the relations between Emily and first one, and 
then the other, of her suitors, Towards one she has the strongest 


* Emily Chester, A Novel. Boston; Ticknor & Fields, London: 


hysical repulsion, while the other is “one of her constitutional 
‘weaknesses, he i 


stinctively his enormous mental strength ; 
could have bent you to his will ey eee 
old could double up a bar of iron.” Luckily, he “a mental 
truth and precision, a constitutional indissoluble allegiance to reality, 
which served him in place of conscience ;” yet “he would have 
fully entered into Lord Steyne’s feelings when he said of Becky 
, ‘She’s magnificent at lies’”—which seems to mean that 
he had a tremendous —— to truth and an equally tremendous 
sympathy with lies, a subtlety of character that an ordinary mind 
can hardly enter into. The customary undertone of his voice is 


that of sardonic sneering ; and he always speaks coolly, decisivel 
and “ with the utmost sangfroid.” Sowehe, his chief points = 
irresistible will, an extraordinarily exalted conscientiousness, and a 


very clear intellect. The chief purpose of his life is to make 
Emily Chester his wife. Against this the heroine prec | sets 
her face. She dreads the strength of his will, and he is alwa: 
saying something which, in spite of the reverence with which she 
Te his intellectual powers, makes her whole frame dilate with 
mingled scorn and fear and hatred. Frederick Hastings, who is 
harmonious to her, is little better than a bl sketch 
to the reader. The most careful attention fails to reveal exactly 
what he is intended to represent. He is handsome, rather a dandy, 
very lazy, and he too has a strong will. His whole character and 
appearance convey the idea of “ harmony,” and apparentl 7 
is rather in love with him. They take long esthetic wihs, an 
are reported by the author to discourse on all sorts of abstruse 
matters. Max is forced by a call of duty to leave Baltimore, and 
goes to Europe. His letters to Emily “tell her all he met with 
that was likely to entertain or amuse her, and spoke of those things 
which they both held highest—of earnestness, and truthfulness, and 
duty—until both her mind and heart felt strong and brave.” The 
talk about earnestness and duty makes her forget the physical re- 
pulsion invariably bo arg by his presence ; and when the conver- 
sation during the ssthetic walks “ turned upon subjects which she 
and Max had talked over, or when she made fresh mental progress, 
entering, to her, unknown fields of thought, she felt a want which 
Frederick Hastings had no power to supply.” Frederick, on the 
contrary, begins to learn that “she was one of those women, few 
and far between, who are really worth marrying—women so 
valuable in themselves, so mind-body-and-soul-satisfying, that it 
is no loss to give up the whole world to gain them,” and very 
reasonably asks her to marry him. Greatly to his surprise, 
Emily refuses him, and for the soundest philoes hical 
because, if she were to meet him on his own level, she should 
inevitably lose her power over him; in ceasing to be his 
aspiration, and becoming a ae reality, she would be 

iving up her strongest hold upon him. No amount of 

ove could stand before the “conflict of natures” which must 
ensue. “ You are constitutionally insufficient for me,” she ex- 
claims, “‘and we should soon be w of one another.” 

Though a philosopher, Dr. Hastings 1s rather put out by this bio- 
logical snubbing, and eventually goes to sea. Then Emily finds life 
a burden to her. She thought she could endure the trial of her 
lover’s absence, and the humiliation which she felt at this miscal- 
culation of her strength and earnestness threw her into a sort of 
biological paralysis. A sensible woman would have been only too 
gat to accept a man whom she was very fond of, without fretting 

erself as to a future conflict of natures or constitutional insuffi- 
ciency. But this would be incompatible with Emersonian 
earnestness, or perhaps with the fundamental notion of a natural 
monstrosity. At length Max comes back to Baltimore, finds 
Emily apparently dying, proposes to her, and they are instantly 
married. For some time after their marriage they get on pretty 
smoothly, but when Emily recovers her health she finds that her 
old sensibility to nervous influences has also returned with 
increased force, and that Max’s physical repulsion is more dreadful 
than ever. Of course, now that she is his wife, this is exceedin 
awkward, and she does her best to repress her horrible sensations. 
But one evening in Italy, as she was dreamily enjoying 
the moonlight and re Dr. Hastings’ beauti 
and pleasant voice, her husband suddenly stepped out on to 
the balcony where she was standing, and attempted to embrace 
her. The shock was too startling, and the full splendour of the 
moonlight revealed to Max “the vision of a woman shrinki 
almost —. —_ the angle of the balustrade that stop 
her flight, with hands stretched out to drive him off, ev 
of her expressing disgust, horror, loathing, with as frightiu power 
and emphasis as though each fibre had found a separate voice and 
shrieked its abhorrence.” Max understands the whole thing at a 
glance, and henceforth he and his wife live on in intense mutual 
admiration, intense mutual pity, and hopeless estrangement. In the 
presence of others, they are respectful and courteous to one another ; 
when alone, they appear not to interchange a word. Max felt that 
“in working his own wild passionate will in defiance of the 
warnings of nature, that in using his strength of character and 
Ly aoe gradually to deprive another human soul of its birthri 
of free-will, he had sinned against God and nature, and must now 
suffer the inevitable penalty”; so he privately slips a bit of paper 
into Emily's Bible with the words written on it, “I am 


Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1864, 


away, to try to live less for myself and more for others.” When 


the first of these, is a familiar character in — novels, — 
is one of the most thoroughly unpleasant of all the regular types 
of impossible people. He is the man with the irresistible will. 
Though sin ist disagreeable to look upon, still “you felt in- 
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Emily finds this, “the warm, softening tears eprang to her eyes,” | 
; L will try to follow it.’ | 
dreadful horror means. Max is of passionate love and 


Emily suffers the keenest sgonys and all ber fibres shriek abhor- 
rence at the thought of is i 
she not have married Hastings? Because she felt as much 
above his level as below that of Max, and an everlasting 
contlict of natures would have come of this constitutional insuffi- | 
ciency. Surely, if a little common sense had been mixed with ber — 
sensitive fibres, all would have gone well. But granting that 
nature might have left out common sense in the creation of such 
a “monstrosity,” for the purpose of conveying some important 
biological truth, what secret is it that is thus revealed? That 
occasionally a nervous pape abhorrence of another person of 
the most distressing kind is compatible with the fullest intellectual 
sympathy and the warmest moral reverence. It is unquestionable 
le take what they call instinctive likes and dislikes, 
for which they cannot give any sort of explanation. But 
such impulsive sentiments cannot very well arise from the 
absence or of a rooted nervous affinity, because further 
acquaintance with the objects of them almost always speedily 
dissipates such sentiments. This, of course, only refers to the 
cases where the sentiment really exists, and not to the mul- 
titude of foolish persons who ess to feel an instinctive 
liking or dislike, when in truth they feel nothing at all 
except a desire to say something. Wherever such an abhorrence 
is genuine, it no more reveals a secret of nature than does the 
terror which some persons feel at the presence of a cat in the 
room. And there are some persons ‘a mearasd repulsive to every- 
body, from a markedly sinister or displeasing expression, or from | 
the knowledge that they are cruel, or violent, or in some other | 
way offensive to us. But is it possible that you should admire 
pe sympathise to the very fullest degree with a man’s acuteness, 
breadth and profundity of intellect, that you should reverence his | 
truthfulness, benevolence, industry—in , Should find in him 
every possible excellence of human character—and yet, in the 
absence of any extreme physical defect, that you should feel his 
bodily presence so odious, so distressing, as to be simply intoler- | 
able? “It would be absurd to settle such a question by an ipse | 
dixit, but we can only say that to us the improbability seems | 


overwhelming. 
ple unequally yoked is not strikingly 


~ 


The theme of two peo 

novel, but the facts on which the author bases the inequality 
And the wa he works the 
usion of his story is original and very ingenio ut scarce 
less wearisome it A French of 
have brought back Frederick Hastings, and we should have had 
endless impurity, after the fashion of Fanny, winding up with 
a@ double suicide. An Englishman would have introduced 
a child whose death-bed might have put an end to the aliena- 
tion of its father and mother. The American rather follows 
the German mode of winding-up, and we are dra: through 
scores of pages of tedious analysis—tedious because the incidents 
by which the conflicting emotions of the actors are laid bare are 
so dreadfully dull and trifling. Frederick Hastings comes back, 
and is afflicted with the deepest anguish on finding Emily married. 
This, then, is the situation: —Hastings, more in love than ever, and 
fuller of appreciation of Emily’s solloene of character, without a 
thought of dishonour, yet unable to tear himself away; Emily, 
reminded keenly by her revived affection for a rejected lover of 
the strength of the fetters in which she is bound, but resolutely 
striving against every possible temptation to swerve even in 
imagination from her duty to her husband ; Max, finally, rendering 
full justice both to Hastings’ tender recognition of Emily’s cha- 
racter, and to his wife’s earnest struggle, and himself doing all he 
can to lighten her burden. All three are thrown into a country 
house together, and the exact positions of the actors are labo- 
riously illustrated in little incidents in morning rides, in games of 
chess, in dramatic tableaux, or in cap ing verses. In the end, 
Hastings is summoned to join his vessel, Emily withers away and 
dies, and Max is left more dead than alive with mental agony. A 
more morbid situation could scarcely have been invented than is 
found in these protracted scenes; but the author has thrown over | 
them a very remarkable air of purity, which, for a time, blinds one 
to the fi ental absurdity of the whole thing. People who do 
not object to a book for being rather dull and thoroughly unreal 
bw? ag Emily Chester a very fair specimen of a transcendental 
nov 


PLATO’S GORGIAS.* 


T would seem as if this translation in some measure owed its 
birth to the organ of combativeness in its author's phreno- 
logical development. When the eighth volume of Mr. Grote’s | 
masterly History of Greece issued from the press, the chapters of | 
it devoted to the Sophists and Socrates were found so original, so | 
bold, and so startling in their defiance of old-world convictions, | 
that, while they were by common eynsent allowed to be the culmi- | 
nating-exeellence of the whole work, they did not fail to provoke | 


* Plato's Gorgias, literally translated. By E. M. Fell Tri 


_ effective reply. 


rejoinders from scholars disinclined to surrender their cherished 
opinions without a conflict. Foremost into the lists sprang Mr. 


Cope. in a series of papers contributed to the Journal of Classical 
with the 


inasm: as, from a lon acquaintance 
literature of the subject, and a deep study of Plato and Aristotle 


_ in particular, he was able to have recourse to an armoury of perti- 
_ nent quotations which he could take and hurl with effect against 


his adversary. Mr. Grote had striven to “rehabilitate” a 
misapprehended character, and to whitewash the blackened 
name of the Sophists, misconceived and misesteemed by modern 
writers. The prejudice against them was the result, in his view, 
of Plato’s persistent hostility to a set of men who were i 


while he was speculative—who taught rhetoric, and instructed 


“ young men to think, , and act with credit to themselves 
as citizens,” while he himself would have qualified them for 
citizenship only in a blameless and s tive Utopia. It was 
but fair, urged Mr. Grote, to remember that all was not the 
doctrine of Socrates which Plato chose to put into his mouth ; 
and that the latter—“ playing,” as he did, “both games on the 
chess-board ”—had every opportunity of placing his opponents in 
the worst light. Showmg that there was no more evidence of 
“poison” in the Athenian system, at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, than in the times of the Persian war, Mr. Grote set little 
account on the charge that the Sophists corrupted and poisoned the 
youth of Athens. Critias and Alcibiades used the training and 
teaching received from them for base ends, but that was no reason 
for ocuileinaing the means. The “essential ugliness” of Sophistic 
teaching lay rather in the ont than in the teacher and his pro- 
fession—in the abuse of the knowledge imparted rather than in 
the knowledge itself. To these and other points urged by Mr. 
Grote, Mr. Cope put forth an able, spirited, and to some extent 

fie assumed the advocacy of the old and re- 
spectable view, as propounded by most of our own historians, and 
by the mass of German writers on the subject, such as Ritter, 
Brandis, and Zeller. We do not think, however, that he entirely 
succeeds in fathering upon Socrates, however much he desired to 
do so, the strong views against the Sophists which Plato puts 
into his mouth. There is not much force in the argument that 


| Plato would not, so soon after his master’s death, have ventured 
_ to violate historical probability and to trifle with the character 
and memory of Socrates by re’ 


ting him as the constant anta- 
gonist of the Sophists, if he was not so. Norcan we see that much is 
gained by establishing that copiorne means a “ professor,” and that 
the word may have been used in a sense. Yet, on the whole, 
Mr. Cope must be allowed to have handled his weapons well, and to 
have brought to bear a host of quotations which it is for Mr. Grote 
to qualify or nullify hereafter. And while it seems as if there was 
something to be said on both sides, and that Mr. Grote’s view 
differs from that of Mr. Cope as the practical does from the theo- 


retic, as the eyes of busy life from the “spectacles of the cloister” 
—as, in short, the active Athenian statesman would differ from the 


speculative Plato—both ies in the controversy ma lay some 
claim to the meed of . “Et vitula tu dignus et hie. We 
shall look to hear more on Mr. Grote’s side of the cause in his 
Plato and the Companions of Socrates. 

But Mr. Cope has, in the volume before us, followed up his 
first onslaught. He has returned to the charge, by setting before 
scholars, with preliminary introductions containing a reiteration of 
his previous opinions, a translation of the Gorgias of Plato, as 
giving a faithful view of the questions at issue between that phi- 
losopher (or, as he would say, between Socrates) and the Sophists. 
Nor is it inconvenient to have this “ refresher,” so to speak, of the 
question; on which, no doubt, as being a faithful and readable 
version, many will be induced to bestow a more patient and candid 

rusal than they could have found time to give to the original. 

t is a quite legitimate mode of re-ventilating previous argumen 
nor can any one be unfairly biassed by a treusdelion at once truth 
and accurate. But the one caution to be given to readers of the 
Gorgias, whether in the original Greek or the English version, is 
that it must be borne in mind that the Dialogue is a “ chess-board 
on which Plato plays both games ;” and candour will suggest some 
allowance, on the Sophist side of the balance, to make up for the 
inv! of Plato against them and their calling. 

With the Introduction, which deals with the whole question on 
which we have been touching, and furnishes, on the fasis of the 


_ remarks of Bonitz in the Viennese Transactions of the Academy of 


Science, an elaborate analysis of the argument of the Gorgias, we 
are less concerned, _ than with the merits of the transla- 
tion, as such, The bias of the introductory remarks is, of course, 


| strongly anti-Sophistic, and it is notin the pages devoted to them 


that we are to look for any weeny accorded approval of the 
class to which H however, 
as it would seem, Mr. C oes their cause a service, where he 
contrasts the views of Plato the idealist, and Aristotle the 
hilosopher of practice and experience, with re 


em to Rhetoric. 
| The former would have none of it; the latter bent his mind to 


systematize it. Does not this really look like an admission that 
to’s views were unsuited to every-day life, and that, save in 
Utopia, the Sophist is not necessarily the wrong man in the 
place?’ For the rest, we glean from the Introduction that the 
great moral object of the Dialogue is “ the determination of the 
end, aim, and rule of life” —Rhetoric being hit at, as represen 
the false object and rule of it, while Plato’s drift is to establi 
that “right and justice are the only rule of life, whilst ambition 
and self-seeking only lead men to injustice and wrong, that is, to 
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their own ruin, both here and hereafter” (p. xxxii. Introd.), The 
summary of the argument as it is divided between the three 
interlocutors, a Polus, and Callicles, is lucid and in- 
teresting enough, ing one or two digressions, which some- 
what impair its conciseness. In works of this nature the 
truest boon to the reader is a side-by-side running commen- 
tary, as brief as is consistent with the accomplishment of an 
aim to keep the reader au courant with the progress of the argu- 
ment. The sketch of the dramatis persone, inte between 
the preface and the translation, is useful and serviceable, with the 
reservation that it is taken from Plato's point of view. To the 
translation itself Mr. Cope brings every requisite which could be 
looked for by the most fustidious scholar. On the success of this 

of his work there cannot be two opinions. Time was when 
it was competent to any man who chose to sit down with a mo- 
derate knowledge of Latin and Greek, to throw off, for the mis- 
direction of all who were simple enough to trust him, a general 
and loose version of a treatise of Aristotle or a Dialogue of Plato. 
Translators were not the foremost men in scholarship and know- 
ledge of their subject, but a lower class of littérateurs, gg enough 
for hack translations, but not good enough for aught else. It was 
no part of their task to discriminate the nicer veins of irony, the force 
of internal references to current history, the light to be thrown upon 
passage after , from a consideration of the peculiar style, or 
tone of thought, or mental characteristics of the writer. Such, so 
far as our recollection serves, was Gillies’ translation of the Politics 
of Aristotle—a useful book in its day, but deficient in minute 
knowledge of the original language, and of the nice links that 
connect sentence with sentence, and so make up a coherent 
and consistent treatise. Such is Sydenham and Taylor’s Plato, 
a great work in point of bulk, to be sure, but miserably defi- 
cient in the chief qualities of a good translation—to wit, an 
insight into the author’s mind, a gift of distinguishing between 
his gay and serious moods, a faculty of instinctive avoidance of 
mistaking fun or irony for the prosiest matter-of-fact. Of quite 
another character is Dr. Routh’s Latin version of the Gorgias, in 
reading which, along with Mr. Cope’s English, we have been 
struck alike with the skill, neatness, and liveliness of the trans- 
lation, and with the author's adherence to the principles set forth 
in his preface. It is, as he would have it be, “stricta quidem 
oratio, perspicua vero et soloecorum expers”; it gives evidence of 
great attention paid to connecting particles, and it is quite awake 
to the irony which meets us at every corner in Plato. 

Mr. Cope, having the advantage of much later accessions to Greek 
scholarship, of perhaps equal familiarity with his whole author and 
subject, and of the keen zest for this particular field of litera- 
ture which grows from a peculiar bent, has rendered his Gorgias 
at once the nearest approach to a fac-simile of the original, and 
a very readable dialogue for one who does not care to be troubled 
with the Greek text. Unlike the Master of Trinity, he disclaims 
the intention of purveying Plato for English readers ; yet, withal, 
his closer adherence to the Greek, and his professed aim of specially 
prong. the expectations of scholars, has resulted in an En- 
glish Dialogue which is quite as pleasant reading as any of those 
according to Whewell,” whilst it is infinitely more faithful and 
exact. Nor, indeed, could he well go wrong with the view he 
takes of his work at its outset. ‘Thus, he starts with a conviction 
that, of all translations, a translation of the Platonic dialogues, 
the interest of which depends upon external form and graces 
of style, must — ore in view the union of the letter 
and the spirit. e is duly alive to the charm of Plato’s 
graceful flow; he is aware that he has to imitate Plato’s 
“simple expression of nice distinctions,” and that “this he 
cannot do better than by letting him ak in his own 
manner and language.” Hence the translation is true to its 
original in eschewing technical terms of philosophy, which to 
Plato smacked of quackery. It is couched in the commonest 
language of every-day life. Even the “anacolutha” of Plato are 
preserved by Cope, but in such a way that they are neither 
awkward nor ungraceful, Take, for example, ch. ix. B.c. 
(p. 13 tr.), wat ror div Bothy The 
construction is irregular. The apodosis does not answer the pro- 
tasis in regular sequence. The passage needs for its solution the 
common suggestion that two constructions are blended. But 
we observe that Mr. Cope’s English is no worse than Plato's 
Greek, which he translates just as he finds it; indeed, it reads 
like a hasty sentence, carelessly expressed, yet quite intelligible to 
one who follows the argument and takes into account the n 
ligence of familiar conversation. In the beginning of ch. xvi. p. 24, 
again, he also retains the anacoluthon, which is, as he observes, 
nage td characteristic in the mouth of the hot-headed Polus. 

ere the key to the full sense is to suppose an ellipse of words 
equivalent to “that this is his real opinion,” in the apodosis after 
oite bre; but it is astonishing how little awkwardness, even to 
English eyes, there is in the occurrence of an irregular construction 
like this, while, if taken in connexion with the speaker and 
author, it is a nice little touch of dramatic art. 

Reference has been made to the dulness of ordinary translators 
in scenting irony and perceiving the playfulness of wit. No 
writer is more often to be tested by this touchstone than Plato. 
Even his use of od révv, on which Mr, Cope has a learned note, 
receives illustration from it. Our translator seems justified in 
surmising that, when od mdvv stands for an absolute negative, it is 
only because the ironic “ not quite” is tantamount to “ absolutely 
not,” just as ove jjmora is for padiora; or, we may add, as 
Young England says, “rather” when it means “quite.” In the 


opening of the twenty-sixth chapter Polus says to Socrates, 
xarerdv yé ce Which Taylor “Tt is diffi- 
cult to confute you, Socrates,” with a matter-of-fact unconscious- 
ness of the irony involved. Cope rightly renders it “ Very mete 
indeed, it is to refute you, Socrates! Wh , couldn’t any chi 
prove Psa to be in the wrong?” and he adds a note explaining 
that there is in this an allusion to the sup irrefutability 
Socrates. Similarly, in c. 28 (p. 44 Cope), Polus uses the words 
GX’ Erte rovr’ ixcivou éorw where Taylor 
translates as if he suspected no irony, and is led thereby into 
misconstruing the od dijra of Socrates’ rejoinder, “by no means.” 
Cope, of course, sees and puts the passage cl a 

Polus. “ y that’s still harder to refute than the other, Socrates!” 
ee. a “ Not only so, Polus, but impossible, for the truth can never be 
Many more instances of traps for dullards might be cited into 
which former translators have fallen, but of which Mr. Cope’s 
superior scholarship and acuteness keep him entirely clear. It is 
a pleasure to travel over ground with one who is not only a safe- 
footed guide, but enough at home to stand still and point out the 
minor beauties of the road. Such are the illustrations of the cha- 
racteristic politeness of given in p. 1g, note 1, where 
Cope points to the use of the indicative (ci re xj dAnbic A¢yw) by 
Socrates, in speaking of his own liability to error, whereas, in 
reference to his antagonist, he uses the courteous and hypothetical 
optative («i rie re px) dAnbic Néyor). This nice piece of criticism, it 
we | be said, is due to Stalbaum; but it is a great matter to 
find translators duly alive to such niceties, which may help them, 
as this does Mr. Cope in a later chapter, c. 51 (B. 84 note), to 
bring the Socratic politeness indirectly to bear on the question of 
omitting or retaining the disputed words dr: éywv Anpeic. 

We have left ourselves no space for illustrating from his own 
practice Mr. Cope’s sensible remarks upon the treatment of Greek 

articles—a common “ crux” of inefficient translators—and upon 
the slighter matter of Englishing the Greek oaths and compli- 
mentary formulas. It is the less important to notice these points, 
because the prefatory remarks on translation generally are so 
sound and practical that every would-be translator ought to 
get Mr. Cope’s book. One passage, however, on the use of the 
particles (p. x.), we are induced to pas in conclusion, which may 
serve as a sample of Mr. Cope’s sound appreciation of these important 
constituents of a Greek sentence, at the same time that it suggest 
to the publishers the only blot upon their execution of this 
meritorious volume—a faulty and niggardly punctuation : — 

It is by these in a great degree that the irony the sneer the insinuation, 
modesty delicacy reserve hesitation diffidence vehemence resolution positive 
assertion contempt indignation derision, and numberless other shades and 
refinements of thought feeling and character are conveyed, or at any rate 
aided and heightened. 

It is possible that the short allowance of commas may arise from the 
manuscript of the translator, but we must protest against an 
absence of stops which fairly runs away with one’s 


BLACK AND GOLD* ° 


E have read this book with a deal of ity, and 
W cannot even now feel sure that we it 
The title alone is somewhat obscure, although now-a-days one 
must never presume any connexion between the substance of a 
book and its name. ‘Then what does the author mean by 
calling himself “Champion Athlete of Europe”? When was 
such a dignity instituted ? how is it gained P who have the right 
it? how did Captain Patten-Saunders attain to it? 

owledge, we are aware, is by opposites; so there must be, one 
would suppose, champion athletes of Asia, Africa, and the other 
continents, against whom Captain Patten-Saunders maintains the 
honour of Euro Who, then, are these? and where do the 
contests come off? Further, what does “Published by Imperial 
desire” mean? Did the Emperor Alexander II. commission the 
author to write a book for the glorification of his troops, as a sort 
of epos upon the war in the Caucasus,in which the Russians 
appear endowed with all the fabled virtues of medisval chi ? 
If this is so, some curious reflections are as to 
literary taste of the Czar or his advisers, and we shall have 
for the future to consider that “Imperial desire” from 
Russia means something different from “Couronné par 
l’Académie ” in France. All these difficulties, however, sink into 
nothing compared with those which we find in the book itself. It 
is not by any means destitute of vigour, or indeed of a certain 
sort of talent. The descriptions are often animated and sometimes 
picturesque; hunting incidents are narrated with enthusiasm, and 
is a sort cbout the which 
makes it passable reading for an idle hour. Asar 
horseflesh and field by a man who knows conathlag af 
both, and has accumulated a certain quantity of scattered infor- 
mation, it might pass muster, and be better in its way than most 
of the books which we find in a box at Melton. But, as a novel 
or romance (the name its author would no doubt ‘prefer), nothing 
can be more fantastic or extravagant. There is not a single 
character in it who has the least individuality, or who is 
anything but, so to speak, a melodramatic lay figure. The 
conversation is a mixture of that stiff and solemn lengthiness 


* Black and Gold; or, The Don! The Don! A Tale of the Circassian 
War. By Captain W. H, Patten-Saunders, K.C.G., the ree 
a Published by Imperial desire, 3 vols. London: q 
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in which the imitators of Walter Scott seem to suppose that 
all historical personages talk, with violent theatrical rant, occa- 
sionally dashed by the slang of an English race-course. The 
heroine of the tale isa grey mare of surpassing strength, swift- 
ness, beauty and ferocity, ridden by a Russian nobleman, who, as 
he is her rider, and by her means performs feats more wonderful 
than any others recorded in the book, may perhaps be called its 
hero. He is the leader of a troop of Cossack irregulars in the 
army of the Caucasus, and achieves deeds as far ing those 
attributed to heroes of the Guy Livingstone and Amyas Leigh 
stamp as the latter go beyond common sense and probability. 
The exploits of the men are only less wonderful than the beau 
of the ladies; but here we fully admit the author's right to pitc 
it as strongly—to use a phrase not unknown to his vocabulary—as 
he pleases, for the very purpose and end of laying the scene of a 
story in Circassia must be to indulge unchecked one’s wildest 
imaginations of female loveliness. This liberty is freely used 
here—indeed we never met so many beautiful women in one book 
before; but it has sometimes the of 
imagining outruns the power of describing. Thus, after five pages 
upon one heroine, not unmixed with alr of verse, we have 
this confession to. end with—a confession which it is to be feared 
most readers will endorse : — 

It needed not the extraordinary amount of art at present attained by the 
Parisian bootmaker in “ assisting nature to narrowness of tread,” and a Cir- 
cassian instep, to make perfect 
the embroidered slippers, of the same colour as the sash, that were oftener 
seen than heard. But any miserable attempt of mine to do justice in the 
portrayal of an unique and faultless specimen of what can be created 
“after the image” of the great Creator of all, is as damaging to the original 
as the steel and copper efforts to illustrate the loftiest conceptions of the 
great poets, and has ended in the same—failure, complete and undeniable. 

The love-seenes are written with plenty of , though we 
think with some neglect, not only of external abilities, but 
also of the befitting circumstances and qualities which distinguish 


ladies in a savage state from their civilized sisters. Here, for dee 


example, is a taken from the courtship of a Circassian 
chief and a Red Indian damsel of Russian America. The scene 
is the banks of the river Hima, about lat. 68° N. The chief 


“ There is something solemn in the of this primeval forest 
seene, to reflect that generation after generation must have passed away, and 
each have seen it still the same—unchanging and unchanged ; but I doubt 
if ever any two beings viewed it under more happy circumstances than we 
now do, i dear—the eve of our formal betrothal.” 

“ Will your loye be as unchanging as the scene, think you, Terek ? ” 

“ swear it—carnestly I swear it, Hoshi.” . . . 

“Hoshi’s heart never left her until it went wholly and for ever to you, 
Terek. She has never listened to another’s vows ; no other voice than yours 
ever entered her ear as the sweet melodious note of love. If Hoshi is, as 
you tell her, a flower, you found it with the clear sparkling dew-drops of the 
morning of lifé—the ir: ble bloom undisturbed.” 

There is, indeed, all through the book a noble disdain of those 
arts of local and national colouring by which some writers seek to 
give an air of verisimilitude to their narratives. The Cossacks 
are as gentlemanly and polished as they are brave; while, as for 
the Circassians, if the specimens given us here are fair specimens, 
the wonder is, not that Russia has subdued or expelled them at 
last, but that she ever experienced a serious resistanee at all. Of 
fighting, indeed, we have samples, meant to be eflective, but it is 
the fighting of the inferior part of the company on the boards of 
Drury Lane, not of wild tribes defending their mountain fastnesses 

inst an infidel invader. There is nothing robust about them, 
no keen flavour of nationality. 


the almost fragile beauty of the contents of | 


Strong as Captain Patten-Saunders is in his history, both 
sacred and profane, he is stronger still in his zoology, and i 

in whatever relates to beetles and butterflies. It is, indeed, this 
feature of his book that has guided us to what we believe, after great 
hesitation and perplexity, to be the true explanation of all that is 
most surprising in it. It is a continuation of that famous series of 
“ Novels by Eminent Hands” which every reader of Thackeray’s 
Miscellanies remembers so well; it is an attempt to reproduee with 
exaggerations the manner of Captain — Reid. Viewed in this 
aspect, nothing can be more successful. Its only fault is its length, 
for a parody which is delightful for thirty pases becomes eminent] 
tedious in seven hundred and fifty. Not that the author of O 

is the only fountain whence the inspiration of this book is drawn. 
There is much to reeall Guy Livingstone, there are traces of 
Mr. Kingsley, there are even suggestions of various ae ing works 
less known to fame than either of the former. Still, Captain 
Mayne Reid is in the ascendant, and whether we regard the quick 
succession of thrilling adventures, the Pater | descriptions, the 
seraps of intruded natural history, or the easy disregard of time 
and place, we feel and own the ing influence of the 
novelist of the prairies. 


Considered as a romance, Black and Gold is aps 
ut it suggests as 


novels, three very dissimilar cl A 
first of these, and beyond doubt the most noxious, is that whjch 
we call sensation par excellence — the domestic tale of bigamy and 
— of terrible secrets in families, and fierce and un- 
owed passions, just where they were least to be looked 
forthe tales, in short, of which Miss Braddon and Mr. Wilkie 
Collins are the best artificers, and Mr. Pierce Egan of the 
London Journal the worst. Next come the romances of horror — 
legends of castles perched on mountain s or hidden in 
forests, of ghosts and skeletons and mysterious caskets, 
_ with all the supernatural furniture of that class of productions 
wherewith Mrs. Radcliffe was wont to freeze the youthful blood 
of our grandmothers. Last of all, we would place by themselves 
stories of pure adventure, in which the interest of crime fills only 
a secondary place, or is altogether absent—such stories as those 
which Mr, Charles Lever Captain Mayne Reid have written 
well, though in very different ways, and which a host of less con- 
spicuous people, like Mr. James Grant, write so badly. Such 
stories still claim to be “sensation,” for their aim is to make every 
incident awaken surprise, terror, or delight; they are at least as 
improbable and as highly coloured as tales of the order first men- 
tioned, and, as a rule, have just as much tendency to indispose 
young persons who read them to any other sort of reading. Never- 
theless, they are far more innocent. It is just the element of 
reality in the true sensation novel, the association of crime with 
the little Aine of every-day life, which makes them corrupt as 
well as enfeeble minds that have, as the minds of so large a 
part of the reading population of England have, no other 
intellectual food. But tales like the one now before us are 
usually laid either in the past, or, if in the present, then in some 
distant and little-known country, among deserts and savages, and 
thus out of all relation to the every-day life of civilized men. 
Murder and incest may be the theme of such stories with 
impunity, for the reader is no more likely to think of them 
as real, or to feel any direct sympathy with their characters, 
than the scholar is to be made vicious by the morality of Aristo- 


However, of all the whimsical vagaries of the book, none have 
caused us so much amusement as the scraps of useful (though 
often doubtful) information in’ to relieve the monotony 
of tremendous adventures. Sometimes these are geographical—of 
whose aceuracy it may suffice to say that, in one place, Arabs are 
spoken of as wandering near the shores of Lake —some- 
times historical, occasionally religious. A sample or two may 
not be without interest:— 

“You will find there,” said the Countess, “several sketches of the de- 
scendents of Alexander the Great’s army, many of whom are to be met with 
wandering about the heights of the Himalaya, and called by the Mohamme- 
daus* the infidels in black clothing.’ Bokhara, with its 200,000 inhabitants, 
11 gates, 360 mosques, 22 caravansaries, and 15 miles circumference, does not 
furnish so much that is picturesque, but an unbounded field for the study of 
the human race. You there hear much of the dispersed Israelites—there is 
no doubt that the Jews of Khorassan, Bokhara, Samarcand, and Baltch- 
Shabr Salz, as well as the descendants of Tchvingis Khan, and the Nogaz 
‘Tartars, and those called the tribe of Nuphtali, are al] remains of the ten 
tribes; and the inhabitants of Khiva are, doubtless, the Hurites, expelled by 
Joshua, as the gipsies and the dispersed children of Elam.” 

In a Short time the last speaker sat alone in a marble-pillared chamber, 

writing hastily long and many letters. The apartment, although very hand- | 
some, was sombre, almost gloomy, from the height of the windows from the 
biuck-veined marble floor; not that the windows themselves were small 
either, but they were filled with rich and principally deeply-stained glass, 
especially the western, or chief one, the subject of the centre compartment of 
which was a well-executed life-size figure of Herodias, who married Herod — 
Philip, and afterwards eloped with and married his brother, Herod Antipas, | 
and was the mother of Salome the dancer, who requested the head of John 
the Baptist on a charger; one of the side compartments having a most artis- | 
tically tinished representation of Salatio, the shepherd who my mes Egypt, | 
and is the Pharaoh of 1584 B.c. (the new king who knew not Joseph). 
In one place we are told that Julius Cesar “found pearls in the 
river Conway,” certainly a remarkable extension of our knowledge 
regarding his invasion of Britain; and in another it is suggested 
by the hero of the book that the Aurora Borealis may be dae 
duced by the waves of the Arctic Ocean reflecting the light 


the | respect muscular prowess and love the idea of aw. 


phanes or Martial. To these violent stimulants, however, the 
romancer need but seldom resort, for all sorts of exciting deeds 
and situations out of the reach of the domestic novelist are 
ready to his hand, oo see moderate and reasonable when told 
of Indians or C rs. Hence it is that for young people 
who complain of Walter Scott and Miss Edgeworth as too cae, 
these books are the best and safest. They cannot do any moral harm, 
and, if they do gratify the cravings of an idle imagination, tht is 
a craving which, however much mothers and uncles may desire to 
extirpate it, will be sure to have its way, and had best be honestl. 
recognised aud cared for. The Archbishop of York’s 

against novels is very much on a par with another Northern digni- 
tary’s crusade against the “gorging fiend” tobacco, People will 
have stimulants, both intellectual and physical, and all that we can 
hope is to persuade them to make mild ones do. Claret and 
Manillas are, at any rate, safer than blue ruin and unceasing Caven- 
dish. It is for this reason that Captain Mayne Reid, who is a fair 
sample of the romancist of pure adventure, with nothing of the 
artist about him, is nevertheless entitled to respect and recognition. 
His ease and fluency, the liveliness of his descriptions, the quick 
succession of improbabilities related so unconsciously that they 


_ almost cease to be improbable, make him perhaps the best type of 


his class, although neither he nor any other member of it can 
be eredited with literary merit in the proper sense oi the 
term. To the level of his master tain Patten-Saunders 
has not yet risen, nor is it at clear that he has 
enough of the narrative faculty ever to become a successful 
novelist, His success here is certainly not such as to 
strengthen the doctrine of Mr. Kingsley’s school, that physical 
rospect of his ever ming one of the liter, champions 

Europe.” Nevertheless, he too has his "onion in literature, 
Among le who 


and not such a contemptible one either. 
ife, both 


moon back on the sky!” ‘ on account of its combative instincts and because there is so little 
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4 
: to the nature of the demand for excitement in stories whic 
2 nearly every writer now strives to gratify. Among sensation 
speaks 
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quuuiy in every-day English life of gratifying them, there will 
ways be a demand for narratives o adventure in a 4 
in guerilla warfare, in travel and exploration generally. S 
narratives our author is fitted to write well; he is fresh, forcible, 
and, above all, enthusiastic. With sentiment and character he 
will do well not, to intermeddle ; but let him give usa good racy 
book, full of his own exploits, or somebody else’s, in the Caucasus, 
or Siberia, or wherever else he has been, and we doubt not that 
he will find plenty of readers, and deserve a more favourable 
verdict than we can give him now. 


THE BROTHERS GRIMM.* 

ITTLE more than a year has passed since Germany and 
q Europe lost one of their foremost men of letters by the death 
of Jacob Grimm. He had not survived his beloved brother 
William for four full years when from his hand also the busy re 
dropped. Thus the great work with which both brothers had 
hoped: against hope to crown their long and fruitful labours for 
their native tongue—the German Worterbuch of the Brothers 
Grimm—was, after all, left by them as afragment. It is satisfac- 
tory to know that it will not permanently remain such. Competent 
hands are already at work at its continuation ; and so extensive 
are the literary remains of both brothers in connexion with the 
subject, so clearly detined and amply exemplified moreover is the 
original scheme in the portions already published by them, that 
there are good grounds for the hope that the work, when finally 
co. ted, will constitute no imperfect memorial of the fraternal 

inds which planned it. Meseitlie, we are glad to welcome a 
contribution of a different and slighter kind in their honour. The 
son, of the younger of the soa na M. Herman Grimm, who is 
well known as a successful writer on artistic and literary subjects, 
and whose valuable life of Michael Angelo is just about to come 
before the public in an English dress, has recently published two 
of the last speeches ever delivered by his uncle Jacob. Both. 
are orations originally held in the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin, of which both the brothers were distinguished ornaments ; 
and their subjects are both of special biographical interest. The 
first is a speech delivered by Jacob in memory of his brother 
William, about: six months after the death of latter, and is 
accompanied by a well-written supplementary memoir by M. 
Herman Grimm. The other is a discourse delivered rather later 
on the congenial topic of Old Age; and both together afford 
materials for a picture, of rare simplicity and exquisite grace, 
of the private life of two men who were the best specimens of 
the. salt of Germany—its much decried Professors. As giving 
such a picture, rather than from any intrinsic importance of 
their own, these s es well deserve a passing notice. 
ina | written by Jacob Grimm is, moreover, of itself 
sufficiently entertaining by the well-known peculiarities of his 
style, which is all his own, and original without eccentricity 
quaint without the faintest approach to mannerism. The editori 
piety of the nephew has, of course, deferentially preserved all the 
a 0 ical notions of the uncle, and every line 

reathes Jaccb Grimm in the matters of spelling and punctuation. 
Scarcely a:single capital letter, and quavelieed few commas and 
full-stops, to the exclusion of almost every other sign of punc- 
tuation, deface these memorials of the great German grammarian. 

The two brothers Grimm belonged toa family of eight sons, of 
whom. they were respectively the second and third. There was 
only @ year’s difference in their age, and from the first they were 
inseparable. Jacob has a theory, the validity of which few will 
care. to’ dispute, to the effect that there is a unity of 
affection. between brothers than even between parents and 
children. Collaterals have a greater commonness of aims 
and objects, founded on the elism of their lives and 
the. reciprocal independence which is the source of all true 
harmony, than, from the nature of the case, can exist between 
ancestors. and descendants. Even in a physical point of view he 
conceives this to be the case, and remarks how brothers, sprung 
from, the same father and mother, however unlike they muy 
appeer in childhood, resemble one another throughout in old age, 
“when. the cheeks fall in.’ The excellent pho of the two 
brothers which accompany the present publication present a, 
touching instance of truth of this assertion. lar more 
affecting, however, is their mutual relation through life, as 
described by the elder brother in the following passage :— 

Thus in the slowly creeping years of school one bed and one small 
chamber received us, we sat at work at one and the same table, afterwards 
in our students’ years two beds.and two tables stood in the same room, in 
after life still two writing-tables in the same room, at last to the end in 
two rooms adjoining one another, always under one roof, while we main- 
tained quite unimpaired and uninterrupted the common possession of our 
movables and books, with the exception of a few which each had to have 
lying ready to hand, and which accordingly were bought in double copies. 

r last beds too, it would appear, will n be made close together ; con- 
sider, then, whether we belong together, and whether in speaking of him I 
canavoid making mention of myself. 

Both the brothers, by their father’s desire, entered the University 
of Marburg in Hesse as students of law, but neither with a whole 
heart,.though, according to their wont, they immediately applied 
themselyes to an active study of the science. With the elder 
brother, it bore at least one important fruit in after-life in his 
Antiquities of German Law, But the establishment of the Code 
Napoléon in Hesse, under the French occupation, gave the death- 
blow to any fruitful study of Roman or Old German law; and | 


* Rede auf’ Withehu Grimm, und Rede iiber das Alter. Von Jacob Grimm. 
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both the Grimms felt themselves now at liberty to devote their 
minds to what they had come to recognise as their proper mission 
in life — t*> stu 4 of their national tongue from 
beginnings, and of the ancient poetry exemplifying it. ‘orced 
wane tf of several years failed Sods ive their pursuits of the same 
sustainedcommon scope. Both made their first appearance as authors 
in the same year ls pea with his essay on Minne- and 
Meister-singers, William with his Ancient Danish Ballads and Lays 
of the Heroes. The elder brother is eager to point out the supe- 
rior success of the younger’s first work. In 1816 they were at 
last again united under one roof at Cassel, where they had both 
been a ying librarians. Here they laboured in unison till their 
removal to Gottingen in 1830, chiefly a preparations and 
collectanea for their future publications ; and Jacob gives a proof 
of the true simplicity of his nature in declaring that these years, in 
which fame had not yet marked them out as or even 
German celebrities, were “ the happiest of our life.” It is not our 
intention to pursue the literary career of Jacob Grimm and his 
brother, to which we have already adverted on a former occasion. 
In his speech in his brother’s memory he labours with historical 
fidelity to pomt out the differences as well as the resemblances 
between their intellectual exertions, in a paragraph which would 
lose by not being extracted entire :— 

After these common labours, carried on in very delight of heart, came a 

which again separated us, and demanded distinct steps from either. 
t had always been a matter of course, that each was to preserve his 
originality and allow it its proper sphere ; we conceived that such specialities 
would unite together and form a whole. Already when employed on the 
Hildebrandlied, still more when on the Edda, I learned to see that consider- 
able difficulties opposed themselves to such a union, even against our best 
will and knowledge. Sincere as I was, and inclined to start or dispute 
opinions, it appeared to me that before the public a new view must prevail 
or give way, whoever might have propounded it, while he, with juster and 
more sense, but not without a stronger self-consciousness, 
adhered to what he had once affirmed, and preferred that the reader should 
find placed co-ordinately and for his selection what the. editors had not 
agreed a. When, in the course of our studies, 1 had at the right time 
right cast with a German grammar, which at that time appeared 
a necessity for the whole field of studies ( fach), from which all favour would 
issue or depend which I, and therefore he also, would in future find, I was 
suddenly placed. at an advantage as towards him, and a difference in our 
natures, which we had only gradually come. a clearly, began to 
claim its rights more openly. From earliest chi I had something like 
iron industry in me, which weak health from the first denied him ; his labours 
were pervaded by silvery glances, which I lacked. His whole manner was 
not so much founded on inventing as on a calm, secure ree Ls 
Everything, as far as it entered into the course of his own he 
cleanlily (reinlich) pursued and endeavoured to confirm ; the rest he left 
aside. But discoveries are conditioned by searches near and far, frequently 
without a previous determination of the locality where they are to be made ; 
an entire material must, so to speak, be commanded as a neutral Poser 
from which afterwards results dip up. Fortune, unseen, favours the bold 
and daring; suddenly comes a success; William did not care to 
make excursions on chance. I know it; he never either undertook 
or accomplished the task of carefully reading the Ulfilas, Otfried, Noker, and 
other original sources from the first letter to the last, as | often did and always 
continue to do, never without making discoveries. For him it sufficed to look 
out passages which in special cases he had to com He never cared for 
the grammatic rule except to the extent to which it seemed to belong to the 
inquiry he had in hand, and then he endeavoured to hold it fast. How could 
he have worked with the intention of himself may developing, and ex- 
tending the rales? He found joy and consolation in letting the work carry 
him away with it, and delight him as he looked around from it ; my delight 
and happiness (/eiterkeit) consisted in the work itself. How many an 
evening into the lateness of night have I spent in blissful solitude over my 
books, which passed for him in merry society, where everyone welcomed him 
and listened to his pleasant gift of narration! To hear music also gave him 
great, to me only a restricted pleasure. 

In the year 1840, as will be remembered, the brothers Grimm 
were among the rs whom the suicidal stupidity of the 
Royal “ arr ” of the University of Géttingen drove out of its 
wails. They found a pleasanter refuge in the young University of 
Berlin than they had at first ex to meet with in so large and 
noisy a town; and for the remaining four lustra of their lives they 
continued true to their new residence, with the sole interruption 
on the of Jacob, of a journey to Italy, and a sojourn at Frank- 
fort as member of the German Parliament. Neither of them, 
after the first few years, was in the habit of lecturing in the Uni- 
versity, whose authorities were glad to leave them to go their 
own tranquil ry At _ December 18 59: death took away 
the younger of the pair. e newspapers, as M. Herman Grimm 
reminds us, were of romantic aceounts of the despair of the 
survivor. These, as he informs us, were all empty inventions. 
Jacob received the blow calmly, and — peaceably through the 
night following his brother's death. He followed his remains to the 
grave through the December snow, and on his return ema ae | 
resumed his interrupted labours, and continued them after the o 
fashion. Halfa year afterwards he was even able to pronounce 
publicly the speech to his brother’s memory now before us. 

This tranquillity, his eye’ thinks, Rete the assurance 
that the separation could after all only last very few years, 
and contrasts strangely with the terrible anxiety expressed by 
Jacob in a letter of his earlier days, when he had reason to 
apprehend a similar calamity, What now remained of life he 
spent in that sweet calm which wy as one of the blessings 
of old age; rejoicing in the light the summer-days “ in which 
both birds and men take joy,” and in that of the starry nights. 
“ Now,” he wrote on a ship of paper found in his pocketbook after 
his death, and dated June 3, 1862, “I 1 soon be 78, 
and when I lie sleepless in bed, the dear light console’ ure and 
fills me with thoughts and memorivs.” Little more than a year 
after he wrote these words death came at last, and he expired, 
after a short illness, on September 20, 1863. ‘The day before his 
death he had suddenly seized a photographic likeness of William 
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which lay by his bedside, and for some moments attentively 
contemplated the image of the brother whom he was so soon 
to rejoin. 

The speech on Old Age is a pleasant commentary on Cicero’s 
well-worn treatise, full possibly of truisms, and possibly of tole- 
rably transparent Bs poral . But the latter is so harmless and 
pardonable in the old man eloquent, and the former are so lighted 
up with the geniality of the setting sun, that few will be disposed 
to quarrel with either. Who, moreover, would desire to 
diminish, even in argument, the delights of old age, when that of 
a solitary walk is complacently numbered among them? The 
youth, says the old bachelor—whom gossip once asserted not to 
ave always been insensible to a more passionate affection than 


the fraternal, but to have sacrificed it on the altar of brotherly 
friendship—scours woods and meadows in dreams of his loved | 
one. The man, eays the old professor, who had spent days after | 
days and years after years at his desk, is kept from the delights | 
of a walk by a hundred schemes and affairs; but for the old 
man, he continues :— 


Every promenade becomes a walk of joy (Lustwandel). This translation 
into the German might possibly appear stiff, this time it has hit the nail on | 
the head. With every step which such a joy-walker makes, with every | 
breath he draws out of the pure air, he gathers vital power and recreation ; | 
in younger years one may think one loses time in taking a walk, now it 


brings no loss, but pure gain. For during it the thoughts which a man 
carries with him continue their course without interruption or interference. 

I have made the experience myself, that when by-paths led me through | 
field and meadow, even when I had redoubled my pace, happy thoughts | 


entered my head ; if doubts on any matter had remained in suspense at home, * A very cursory inspection of Dr. Jerdon’s 


suddenly they were solved in peripatetic meditation, and on the way to meet | 
a dear acquaintance. How in the Thiergarten I used to look forward to | 
meeting my brother, and to coming upon him as he approached from the | 
other side, with a nod and in silence we passed by one another ; that can now 
never happen any more. 


JERDON’S BIRDS OF INDIA.* 


N our notice of the first volume of Dr. Jerdon’s work we | 
spoke at some length of the author’s plan of Fe sag a! 

series of “ Manuals” of the natural history of our Indian pos- | 
sessions, and of his special qualifications for the task. That this | 
undertaking, if well carried out, will be of great value is suffi- | 
ciently manifest from the fact that the want of such books of | 
reference has been oe oo lamented by those engaged in 
prosecuting studies of this kind in India, and has no doubt 
materially retarded the progress of scientific discovery in that | 
country. The facts already recorded concerning Indian natural | 
history are scattered so far and wide amongst the publications of | 
different lands and different languages that it is next to impossible | 
for a resident in that country to ascertain how much is already 
known, and from what point he ought to commence his inquiries. 
The books of reference, the narratives of voyages and travels, and 
the voluminous periodicals in which previous pe me have 
recorded their discoveries, can only be found in the public library 
of some scientific institution, to which, we need hardly remark, 
the resident in an Indian up-country station has little chance of 
access. It was with no small de of satisfaction, therefore 
that those interested in the study of natural history received 
the first volume of Dr. Jerdon’s work, and learned that an author 
so apparently well qualified for the task had set himself to en- 
deavour to supply this deficiency, and had commenced a series of 
Manuals on the subject. 

In his second volume, which is now before us, Dr. Jerdon has 
advanced so far through the series of Indian birds that it may be 

rhaps as well, before discussing the way in which his task has 
performed, to devote some few remarks to the peculiarities 
of Indian ornithology, although several very important grou 
remain to be treated of in the unfinished portion of the work. Ih 
the first place, few persons, not even the majority of professed 
naturalists, have any idea of the number of the feathered inhabitants 
of the British islands which—either identically the same or re- 
presented by closely allied species—are also found within the area of 
our Indian possessions. the other hand, the general features 
of the ornithology of England and India are, it must be allowed, 
very different. “he fact is, these two countries belong, as regards 
their zoology, to two distinct primary divisions of the earth’s 
surface. England—as all scientific authorities allow, although poli- 
ticians may not agree with them—is a mere fragment of Europe, 
broken off from the adjoining continent at no very distant geological 
epoch. And Europe itself is, in its turn, but the peoteting end of 
Norther Asia, having no claim whatever, as far as regards its 
natural history, to stand as one of the “quarters of the globe.” 
England possesses no species of vertebrate animal—unless certain 
fishes lately discovered in some of our fresh-water lakes turn out 
to,be the exceptions which prove the rule—which is not also found on 
the Continent. And, cpuking generally, European species extend 
throughout Northern and Central Asia; and many of them, as has 
been shown by the recent researches of the Russians, reach even 
into Amoorland, and as far east as the shores of the Pacific. India, 
on the other hand, has — to do zoologically with Northern 
Asia, but, in common with the rest of Southern Asia and the 
adjoining islands of the Indian Archipelago, possesses forms of life _ 
specially adapted for a hotter climate, and in the aggregate 
utterly distinct from those found north of the Himalayan range. 
And yet, as we have already stated, many English binds are 
found in India; the explanation of this being that birds are an 
erratic race, and often straggle far out of their natural areas, and 


* The Birds of India. Vol. Il., Part I. By T. C. Jerdon, Surgeon- 
Major, Madras Army. : 1863. 4 , j 


that in the north and north-west of India the European and 
Indian faunas actually come into contact, and many species of 
course pass over the ill-defined boundaries. It thus happens 
that, out of the 350 species of birds which may properly be 
described as “British,” nearly 150 either occur more or 
less uently in our Indian possessions, or are repre- 
sented there by forms barely separable from those of Europe. 
Not a few of these, however, it must be remembered, only 
range as far eastwards as Afghanistan and Cashmere, and do not 
occur within the limits of the peninsula, nor even on the plains of 
the North-western provinces. Such is the case with those well- 
known birds, the raven, the carrion crow, and the jackdaw, which 
are all recorded as inhabitants of Upper Sindh and Cashmere, but 
are unknown further south. Again, the starling, the common 
swift, the European roller, the British wheatear, and the landrail 
are visitants to Upper India of more or less constant occurrence in 
the cold season, but do not usually stray into the lower provinces. 
In the case of the more erratic race of waders—of which order 
seventy-five species have been recorded as British—nearly three- 
fourths of these are found also in India; and even of the natatores, 
or webfooted tribe, mostly birds of high northern latitudes, thirty- 
four are common to the two countries. But, after all, the 150 British 
birds make but a small show in the rich ornis of India, which 
embraces at least 750 or 800 distinct species. The real fact is 
that they form but an insignificant minority, and that the salient 
features of Indian ornithology are utterly distinct from those of 
our native islands. 

will serve 


to show us that this is the case. To commence with the birds 
of prey, with which Dr. Jerdon begins his first volume, 
tures, which have only occurred in England in one or two 
isolated instances, are everywhere abundant in India. The black 
and brown vultures are common throughout the peninsula, the 
latter “being found in immense numbers all over the country, 
congregating, wherever any dead animal is exposed, to feast upon 
the carcase,” The white scavenger vulture is also a well-known 
bird, and four other species of the family are more or less com- 
monly met with. The birds of prey are, indeed, well developed in 
India. Dr. Adams’s list contains no less than eighty-one F sor 
whereas little more than ae | have been recorded as having 
been met with in Great Britain, and many of these are 
of very great rarity. Turning to the large order of 
Insessorial or perching birds, which next occupies Dr. Jerdon’s 
attention, we find numerous groups well developed in the Indian 
regions which in our island, and even in Europe generally, do 
not occur at all, or at most are represented only by one or two 
scattered species. In the first category we may mention the 
trogons, hornbills, parrots, barbets, and sunbird: families well 
represented in Indian ornithology, but quite foreign to that of our 
native land. In our British lists, again, we find but a single 
goatsucker—the common E an night-jar, which visits us 
every summer; a single kingfisher—the well-known inhabitant of 
our streams and brooks; and the roller and the bee-eater, men- 
tioned only as ornithic rarities of the most interesting kind. The 
fortunate naturalist who is able to devote his attention to the 
ornithology of India will find a much richer harvest to reward 
him. In Dr. Jerdon’s work are enumerated no less than ten 
species of goatsuckers, six different bee-eaters, four rollers, and 
eleven kingtishers, as being of more or less frequent occurrence in 
various parts of Her Majesty’s Indian dominions. And when he 
advances a little further into the series, and enters upon the study 
of thrushes and bulbuls, fly-catchers and warblers, and the 
numerous army of soft-billed birds that le the Indian jungles 
and keep in check the insect hosts of a tropical climate and 
ever-luxuriant vegetation, our Indian naturalist may perhaps begin 
to wish that nature had not provided him with a harvest 
uite so bountiful. The 2 endless number of species, 
their plumages, er wit excessive di anythi 
like will harass him a and 
will perhaps lead him to sigh at the recollection of former days in the 
fields of England, where novelties were few and far between, and 
Yarrell’s volumes were amply sufficient for the elucidation of any 
difficulties that might arise. It must, indeed, be some time yet 
before the 550 species of Passerine birds that Dr. Jerdon tndlades 
in his handbook are accurately known and reduced into perfect 
order. Of many of them at the present moment only one or two 
specimens have ever been obtained, and absolutely nothing is 
known of their es 
The Indian ornithologist has therefore, unlike the British, an 
ample field left for him to work upon, and he has now for the first 
time a handbook to guide him in his labours, which, though not 
free from defects, will, on the whole, prove a most useful com- 
panion to his studies. We say “not from defects,” for, not 
to speak of minor errors, many of those, we fear, who use Dr. 
Jerdon's Manual will be not a little puzzled at the slight distinc- 
tions employed by the author for generic characteristics. Many of 
these are, indeed, such as would be barely appreciable to skilful 
observers who had devoted years to the pursuit of natural history ; 
and the use of them, and the consequently minute subdivision of 
the genera, will, we fear, render Dr. Jerdon’s work distasteful to 
field ornithologists and students for whose benefit it is especially 
intended. Yet we cannot find heart to say much in dispraise of 
this laborious undertaking, in return for which, moreover, its 
author will, we fear, receive but a very sorry recompense. That 
no pecuniary advantage will result from the sale of his work is 
obvious to those conversant with the expenses of production which 
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necessarily attach to all books of this character, and with their 
limited sale. It is true that the Indian Government has placed 
the author, who after many years’ uninterrupted professional 
service has attained the position of Surgeon-Major in the Army, 
on “special duty,” with a view of allowing him time for the pu 
lication of his work ; but, considering the importance of the subject, 
we think a little more direct encouragement might have been 
judiciously bestowed upon one who has laboured so long and so 
steadily in the cause of science. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


jg further livraisons of the Bibliotheque de Ph ie Con- 

temporaine claim our notice, M. de Rémusat and M. Franck 
being respectively responsible for them. The learned Professor of 
Natural Law at the Collége de France attempts, in the treatise 
before us, to settle the difficult and important problem of the re- 
lations between the Church and the State.* He begins by show- 
ing that very few topics affect so closely the well-being of society, 
and he enumerates the various solutions of the problem proposed 
from time to time by politicians and jurists. en we sit down 
to examine the question, we find, he says, four distinct ways of 
answering it, each of which has at different times been tried. In 
the first place, the State may be completely absorbed by the 
Church, so that the laws have all a religious character, and are 
to be accepted without discussion as so many articles of faith. 
According to this hypothesis, the ruler is the representative of 
God ; his sceptre is the crosier, and his will admits of no dispute. 
At the directly opposite point of the oa we find the civil 
government absorbing the Church. Here edicts take the place of 
religious ritual and doctrine, and no article of belief can be accepted 
by the nation until it has received the visa of the secular power. 
The chief maintainers of this system are Hobbes and Rousseau, as 
those of the theocratic school are De Maistre and (in his earlier 
view of ecclesiastical affairs) Lamennais. Thirdly, we may sup- 
pose the complete separation of Church and State, as we find it in 
America. And lastly, we have a kind of mezzo termine, in which 
the political ruler, without pretending to dictate to the conscience 
of individuals, claims the right of surveillance, and extends his 
protection over different religious communities in return for the 
guarantees they give him of submission to the laws of the country. 
M. Franck discusses these four theories, and, repudiating the first 
three as injurious to social interests, adopts the last, because, as he 
conceives, it respects religious liberty, whilst preventing the undue 
influence of any sect or church at the expense of others. The second 
part of his brochure takes us from the domain of abstractions to 
that of history, and gives a masterly sketch of the relations between 
Church and State as they have existed from the dawn of Christi- 
anity down to the present time. In his third and concluding 
book our author examines certain modern theories which have, 
whether from their intrinsic merit or from the character of their 
advocates, obtained more than usual notoriety in connexion with 
this important es Benjamin Constant and Lamennais are 
the two philosophers whose views are specially selected for 
criticism by M. Franck. 

M. de Rémusat deals with natural theologyt, and his pamphlet 
is a review of some of the most remarkable works on that subject 
which have appeared either in France or in England. Quoting, 
at the outset, a celebrated p e from Thomas Aquinas, he con- 
tends that reason can, by its unaided efforts, arrive at the know- 
ledge of the fundamental doctrines of natural religion, and can 
prove both the existence of God and all the cardinal duties 
which follow from that first truth. Before examining in suc- 
cession the different treatises selected as the subject of his 
criticism, M. de Rémusat devotes Pi meme d chapter to what 
he designates the “ Principles of Theology.” He supposes 
himself to be watching the dual development of religious 
thought in a child’s mind, and he follows it from the belief in 
the idea of Cause to the more complex notions which result from 
intellectual training and constant observation. This remarkable 
chapter may be compared to the famous Philosophus Autodidactus 
of lbn-Tofail. The systems of Waterland, Clarke, and Professor 
Mansel in England, those of MM. Gratry, Jules Simon, and Janet 
in France, are the most important amongst those reviewed by M. 
de Rémusat; and he concludes a ag, that the essential axiom 
of all religious philosophy may be summed up in the statement 
that God is the supreme good and the intelligent cause of the 
world. From this proposition, as he maintains, all our duties 
naturally arise, and nature itself connects with it the feelings 
which are the source of all piety. 

Doctor Mary * * *, author of Le Christianisme et le Libre 
Evamen f, is, if we believe the publisher’s preface, one of the most 
distinguished veterans of French literature. For the last fo: 
years he has wielded the pen. He now undertakes, in two thi 
volumes, a complete examination of the evidences of Christianity, 
with the view, first, of proving to unbelievers that those who 

rofess Christianity are not necessarily weak-minded men or 

amers; and secondly, of convincing Christians that their 
adversaries are neither blind nor perverse, but that unbelief may 


justify itself to their minds by plausible arguments. The scope | 
_ newspapers, the pamphlets, and the correspondence of the day. 
The title Histoire is scarcely applicable to such a work, for where 


* Phi ie du Droit Ecclésiastique. Par M. Ad. Franck. Paris: 
Germer-Bailliére. 


+ Philosophie Religieuse. Par Charles de Rémusat. Paris: Germer- 
Baillitre. 


and design of the work may be briefly stated. The author is a 
disciple of the eighteenth century, and identifies himself with the 
a ow gd taught by Condillac; but he has, on the other hand, 
profited by the lessons of experience, and completely repudiates 
the anti-Christian doctrines of the cl as 
articles of faith the cardinal truths of the Bible, he endeavours to 
show that these truths have been badly defended ; in other words, 
he aims at Magee oe whole scheme of Christian apologetics. 
He begins by explaining what he conceives to have been the 
errors of those who have applied themselves to the task of de- 
monstrating the truth of revelation. He starts with Grotius, 
and, coming down to M. Henri Martin, he gives in a few lines 
an estimate of each writer. Pascal, for instance, he —_—_ 
as having been on the whole a dangerous champion of Chri 
tianity; he calls Paley ['apologiste par excellence; and he re- 
peats, @ oe of Lamennais, the witty remark of Paul Louis 
Courier, who compared the author of the Traité sur [In- 
différence to a physician describing a disease with the more 
accuracy because he has been tainted with it himself. The 
defects common to all apologetic writers may be divided, 
Dr. * * * observes, into two classes—namely, important and minor 
ones. Credulity, inaccuracy, e ration, paradox, self-contra- 
dictions, are serious faults, but they cannot for a moment be placed 
on the same line as iality, sophistry, bad faith, and scurrilous 
invective against unbelievers. e are supplied with specimens 
of each of these, and then the author goes on to show, in a series 
of chapters and with an immense array of quotations, how the 
short-sightedness, the prejudices, and the ignorance of writers 
on the evidences have often left the difficulties of revealed 
religion unsolved, or have even placed them in a stronger light 
than before. From the severity with which Dr. * * * attacks 
those whom he considers agree and from the character 
of his strictures on the Bible, one would imagine that, in spite 
of his preliminary declarations, he is, after all, a follower of Diderot. 
He explicitly asserts, however, that a positive religion is n 

for the human race, and he concludes that the beneficial effects oi 
Christianity are a sufficient proof of its divine origin. 

Religion occupies also an important part in M. Le Play’s work", 
though it does not reign — there, as the author's specula- 
tions range over the whole domain of civilization, moral, intellec- 
tual, and pny It is clear, he contends, that the urgency of 
a thorough social renovation is every day more and more felt. 
Amongst some of the symptoms of decay which may be named, 
the most ominous is the splitting up of society into a number of 
distinct and antagonistic camps; the next is that instability 
which, scarcely noticed when it remains confined within the 
sphere of private life, acquires paramount importance as soon as 
it affects the condition of the body politic. Above all, M. Le Play 
dwells on the ever decreasing weight attached to moral prin- 
ciples amidst the intellectual and material p of society. 
The first chapter of his hook treats of faith. He is very decided 
in his opposition to my ot which he considers to be justified 
neither by science, nor by history, nor, finally, by the example of 
free and prosperous nations. He then reviews the state of religion 
in Russia, in England, in the United States, and in France, and 
discusses the causes which brought about the sceptical reaction of 
the last century, and the restoration of faith in our own days. The 
question of property occupies the next chapter. M. Le Play is 
an enemy of compulsory measures whether as applied to the 
right of succession or to that of labour. He believes that in these 
matters liberty is the true policy; and, from a comparative 
view of the different systems which have obtained in France on 
the subject of inheritance, he concludes that it is a radical mistake 
either to limit the transmission of landed property or to make its 
subdivision obligatory. Family, labour, association, pauperism, 
and, finally, government, then occupy successively his attention, 
and his views are for the most part distinguished by a genuine love 
of freedom and by common sense. M. Le Play’s book has the 
further merit of being extremely well written and excellently 
arran, 


Some time we had occasion to notice the first series of 
Conférences Litséraires, or lectures delivered in Paris for the benefit 
of the Poles. The second part of the work is now before ust, 
presenting the same variety, the same interest, and the same array 
of celebrated names, M. Saint Marc Girardin having composed 
the introductory discourse, M. Odilon-Barrot undertakes to pro- 
nounce the novissima verba. We find, likewise, M. Viennet with 
his delightful fables; hi “¢ and political economy bcm their 
respective contributions to the cond we and the whole forms a 
volume full of instruction and amusement. 

The Histoire de la Société Francaise sous le Directoire t, like the 
previous book of MM. de Goncourt, will be eagerly read, but the 
impression which it leaves is painful in the extreme. We here 
have to deal with one of the most corrupt epochs of French history, 
and the sketch presented to our view is, moreover, painted in 
colours which dazzle us by their brilliancy, whilst, at the same 
time, they are ill assorted and spoiled by want of taste. It is no 
easy task to give an adequate description of the style which 
MM. de Goncourt have thought fit to adopt; all we can say is 
that the volume is made up chiefly of extracts taken from the 


* La Réforme Sociale en France. Par F. Le Play. Paris: Plon. 
+ Conférences Littéraires de li Salle Barthélemy. 2° Série. Paris: Didien 


t Le Christianisme et le Libre Examen. Par M. le Docteur Mary * * *. | re Histoire de la Société Frangaise sous le Directoire. Par MM. de Goncourt. 
idier- aris: Di 


Paris: Didie 


Didier. 
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we expected seriousness and dignity we find nothing but aneedotes 
and comparatively trivial details. The mass of information 
brought together by MM. de Goncourt is wonderful, but it is ill 
diges 


move about like the presiding deities of dissipation and qa 
we regret both the more serious pages of M. Thiers and the livel 


Société sous le Directoire belongs neither to the class of historical 
compositions nor to that of memoirs; it is a cross between the 
two, and, as such, it is not pleasing. 

We remember reading, in one of M. Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries 
du Lundi, an interesting article which made us wish that 
we could, like the critic, have access to privately printed 
books, and to literary treasures reserved for a limited circle of 
friends. The article in question referred to Madame de Tracy, 
who was evidently a person of no ordinary merit, and who, with- 
out aspiring to the dignity of blue-stockingism, had given proof of 
high intellectual as well as moral qualities. We are happy to say 
that the restrictions imposed by the delicacy of Madame de 
Tracy’s intimes are now removed, and the public at large is allowed 
to read and enjoy the three volumes left by her under the title of 
Essais Divers, Lettres et Pensées.* It has often been remarked that 
several English writers have conquered a place amongst the purest 
and most idiomatic French Htiérateurs. Madame de Tracy is a 
case in point; for her maiden name, Sarah Newton, sufficiently 
denotes se extraction, and, if we may believe her biographer, 
she was of the same family with the immortal author of the 

incipia. Taken to France at an enrly age, she soon 
beeame completely French in her tastes, her feelings, and her 
opinions; but she combined with the feminine accomplish- 
ments of her a compatriotes a seriousness of character 
which seems more distinctively English. The ZEssais Divers, 
consisting of three volumes, are an unpretending work, well- 
written, and calculated to leave the most favourable impression 
of the authoress; We have, first, the journal of an excursion. to 
Plombiéres, in company with Madame de Coigny, which, according 
to M. Sainte-Beuve, is the gem of the collection. Then come 
abridged translations of two English tales; and, finally, a bio- 
graphical éloge of Madame de Tracy’s father-in-law, the celebrated 
tdéologue Destutt de Tracey. The second volume is entirely taken 
up with essays on Saint Athanasius, Saint Ambrose, and Ter- 
tullian, illustrated by extracts from their writings; and the third 
contains detached thoughts, letters, passages from journals, and 
an account of the lady herself, composed by one of the most dis- 
tinguished contributors to the Journal des Débats, M. Cuvillier- 


Fleury. 

The works of M. Michelet are of so extraordinary a character 

that they set at defiance every attempt to analyse them or to 
an account of the author’s: method. To this remark La Bible 

U Humenité+ forms no exception. It is a collection of prose 
lyrics, of metaphors, of quotations, of similes, of auto-biographical 
reminiscences, without either plan or coherence. The only pre- 
vailing idea we can trace throughout the book is that all the 
natiovs of the world have contributed their share to the composi- 
tion of the World’s Bible, and that in this great performance the 

ana and the Zendavesta have the same importance as the 
Books of Moses. 
We sui that very few of the admirers of Cervantes know’ 
of productions except the adventures of the famous 
hidalgo Don Quixote and of his no less celebrated attendant 
Sancho Panza. The satirical poem which Doctor Guardia has 
just published under the title of Voyage au Parnasse} is a work 
well deserving to be studied, because it illustrates a feature in 
the character of Cervantes with which most le were little, if 
at-all, acquainted ; whilst, at the same time, it is full of valuable 
information respecting the history of Spanish literature. It would 
have been impossible to find a person better qualified than Dr. 
Guardia to translate and edit the Voyage au Parnasse. The value 
of this volume is very much caliemcedl| by the addition of—1, an 
excellent biography of Cervantes; 2, an introductory chapter on 
the voyage itself; and 3, an al ical series of short sketches 
of the Spanish writers . This last division of the work 
will enable the reader to form a very good idea of the state of 
literature in Spain during the sixteenth century. 

M. Benjamin Gastineau § carries on, in questionable French, a 
spirited war against the principle of evil. , he thinks, is an 
for the purpose eeping. the people in a state of ignorance, 

on, and Monsieur may be identified with 
Lambardemont, Nero, palus, and Loyola; Madame has 
peared in this world under the shape of Delilah, Clytemnestra, 
Catherine de’ Medici, and the Dubarry. M. Gastineau says that 
the French Revolution has completely destroyed the prestige which 
despotism had flung round the of the enemy of mankind ; 
but, if such is the case, what is the use of fresh arguments filling 


* Essais Divers, Lettres et Pensées de Madame de Tracy. Paris: Plon. 
+ La Bible de VHumanité. Par J. Michelet. Paris: Chamerot. 

} Le Voyage au Parnasse de Michel de Cervantes. Traduit en Francais 
pour lapremiere fois par J. M. Guardia. Paris: Gay. 

§ Monsieur et Madame Satan, Par Benjamin Gastineau. Paris: chez 
tous les libraires. 


five hundred and fifty hages of close print? There ate some 
curious anecdotes in this book about pretended demoniacal posses~ 
sions and the agente Soe of the middle ages, but the 
author’s theories do not deserve a moment’s consideration. 

The state of the atmosphere during the last few weeks has 
drawn general attention to M. Mathieu de la Dréme’s weather 

ostics, and therefore the occasion is a favourable one to 
notice this gentleman’s almanacs. The Annuaire* is a thick 
duodecimo containing, besides the usual features of an 
a few scientific details; the Triple Almanacht is an abridgment 
of the former work ; and finally, in the Double Almanach{ we 
have, specially adapted for the use of labourers and seafaring 
men, the p facts bearing upon meteorology, agri 
and economy. 

M. Faul Féval’s Fabrique de Mariages§ is a sensational novel, 
in which there are horrors enough to fit out half a dozen tales of 
the ordinary kind. The third and last reminds us, by its 
ultra-tragic character, of Eugéne Sue’s Mystéres de Paris, and 
some of the incidents are of so out-of-the-way a nature that they 
cannot be possible in the age of railroads, policemen, and electric 
telegraphs. M. Féval’s men have not one redeeming point about 
them, and as for his women, M. Benjamin Gastineau might have 
given them a place in his diabolical volume. 

Another instalment of La San Felice is before us.|| In this 
volume history predominates, and not imagination. M. Alexandre 
Dumas gives us an account of the state of politics at Naples towards 
the beginning of the Revolution, and he describes in a very striking 
manner the occupation of Italy by the French troops under Cham- 
a We may name, with fim, one of his old collaborateurs, 

. Auguste Maquet, who in days of yore was responsible for a 
— of the Trois Mousquetaires. M. Maquet’s new bok, 

Beau ¢ Angennes 4, takes us back to the times of the-Duke de 
Bourbon and Madame de Prie. It is very well written, and the 
interest is preserved to the last of the last chapter. 

M. Hachette’s list of new ea contains, amongst other works, a 
new French translation of Herodotus **, forming part of a series 
which reminds us of M. Bohn’s Classical Library. The Mémoires 
Pun petit Garcon t+ and Countess de Ségur’s Frangois le Bossu tt, 
illustrated 7 will be cordially welcomed 
as istmas presents e@ younger of the community ; 
whilst M. X. §§, combining a 
the interest of a novel with unexceptionable morality, recommend 
themselves to the lovers of imaginative literature. 


* Annuaire Mathieu de la Dréme pour 1865. Paris: Plon. 

+ Le Triple Almanach pour 1865. Paris: Plon. 

} Le Double Almanach pour 1865. Paris: Plon. 

§ La Fabrique de Mariages. Par Paul Féval. Paris: Dentu. 

|| La San Felice. Par Alexandre Dumas. Vol.5. Paris: Lévy. 

q Le Beau d Angennes. Par Auguste Maquet. Paris: Lévy. 

** Histoire d’ Hérodote; traduction nouvelle, avec une introduction et des 
notes. Par P. Giguet. Paris and London: Hachette. 


tt DMémoires d'un petit Gargon. Par Madame Julie Gouraud. Paris and 
London: Hachette. 


Tt Frangois le Bossu. Par Madame la Comtessede Ségur. Paris and 
London : Hachette. 


§§ Mémoires d’un Orphelin. Par X. Marmier. Paris and London : Hachette. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the SarvrDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ME. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 


commence their SEASON on Monday evening next, December 5, at Fight, wii 
THE RIVAL COMPOSERS; THE $B and SEASIDE, 
of Illustration, 14 t Street. 
Unreserved Seats, is. and 2s.; Stalls, 3s. 


or MKS. ROSELEAF OUT OF Royal Galley 
OMMODORE NUTT and MINNIE WARREN, Brideman 
and Bridesmaid of General Tom Toms, at St. James's Hall, Piceadilly, December 12, i864. 


P.S. See future Advertisement. 
Goolety of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 


ANN WINTER EXHIBI SKETCHES and STUDLES by the Members 
is NOW their Gallery. Pall Mall Bast GEORGE A. FRIPP, Seeretary. 


I JEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—On December 19, and the two 
following days, an EXAMINATION will be held at this Otte Sy the Election to a 
Scholarship of £50 a year, tenable tor three years, in the Head Master's . Candidates must 
not have exceeded tie age of Sixteen on the day of for further information apply to 
the Rev. the Hxav-Masren, 
Leamington, November 4, 1864. 


UTTON VALENCE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Staple- 
hurst, Kent.../ead Master, Rev. J.D. KINGDON,M.A.., of Trinity College,Camb: 
This School neo heqa rebuilt, largely extended, and further endowed with Exhibitions to the 


wvlarships by jovernors. ourse as will 

prepare Boys for the Universities, Professions, Civil Service, and other Civil or 

ew ppply to the Heap-Masren, at the School. The next Term will commence on 
anuary 21, 186 


Sutton Valence is on the high ground looking down on the Weald of Kent. 
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: presented by Frene | imme ter the Reign « 
ae of Terror, when a certain degree of quiet seemed to be restored, is N 
ae reflected in the work before us; and in that dazzling panorama 
? : where Madame Tallien, Madame Récamier, and Madame Hamelin 
souvenirs of the Duchess d’Abranteés. he Histowe de la | 
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